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Preface 


Do ideas change reality? Or does reality remake ideas? Or is 
history what T. S. Eliot called “the endless cycle of idea and 
action”? Each proposition is arguable. But at whatever point the 
“endless cycle” may momentarily halt, it is language with which 
we capture both idea and action. Language mirrors its speakers’ 
understanding of their culture, their past, and their present. As the 
“cycle” moves on and the historical situation changes, so does 
language. New words are coined, old words acquire new mean- 
ings, their intellectual or emotional “loadedness” accumulating or 
waning. Usually, such transitions are slow-paced and evolution- 
ary. But sudden, rapid historical change can confuse language and 
cast a society’s accustomed idiom into crisis. This can be the result 
of domestic upheaval—revolutions, even mere coups, quickly pro- 
duce their own “newspeak”—or it can follow upon the forceful, 
perhaps overpowering, encounter with a different culture. It is the 
latter with which this book is primarily concerned. 

Since language reflects the values and experiences of its own 
speakers, it is signally ill-equipped to convey alien notions with 
anything like the nuance they have in their natural habitat. The 
attempt nonetheless to make communication possible is part and 
parcel of the history of any two cultures meeting—or clashing. To 
explore the shifts of language is, then, not only just a fascinating 
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pursuit, but indispensable for the proper understanding of such 
an encounter. 

The Middle East had undergone profound transformation as 
a result of its dramatic encounter with Europe. The society of the 
region was exposed to a variety of novelties, and its traditional 
language had to be refurbished if it were to serve the multitude of 
new lexical needs. The present study seeks to examine the chang- 
ing Arabic language as a mirror of changing perceptions and 
values of its speakers. I have chosen to focus on the vocabulary 
of politics, the field in which the confluence of a rich tradition 
and strange modern principles has produced perhaps the most 
colorful aspect of the process. The time span is the nineteenth 
century, the formative phase of this transformation. 

One point seems important enough to be emphasized here at 
the very outset. When conceptual and linguistic problems result 
from contact between two substantially different societies, such 
problems arise in both of them alike. Neither side is at first 
properly prepared to comprehend, or accurately describe, ideas 
and phenomena peculiar to the other. Regardless of a possible 
asymmetry in their motivation to explore one another, neither of 
them escapes the difficulties inherent in the attempt to under- 
stand the opposite side. This has been the case with the cultural 
interaction between Arabs and the West during the last two cen- 
turies. And while I chose to deal here only with one party, it is 
essential to bear in mind that its counterpart was equally unpre- 
pared intellectually for the challenge. This, of course, is a subject 
for another study. 

A number of technical points should be noted. Since the 
study is based on an analysis of primary texts, bulky notes with 
numerous references to the sources have been unavoidable. So as 
not to burden them still further, I have tried to limit references to 
the most illustrative examples, although normally there would 
have been many more in each case. Sources in the notes are 
usually mentioned in an abbreviated form; fuller details appear in 
the bibliography. Month names are also abbreviated by their first 
three letters (e.g., Jan — January), except for June and July, 
which are given in full form. In each note the sources are ar- 
ranged chronologically. In bilingual sources with a separate page 
numeration for each language, the reference is always to the 
Arabic text. 

The term “Arab,” or “the Arabs," is employed with refer- 
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ence to all those whose mother tongue is Arabic, including Egyp- 
tians. This term, though somewhat problematic in a nineteenth- 
century context, has been preferred for convenience over more 
accurate but cumbersome formulae. Finally, in a study dealing 
with the limits of trans-cultural communication, it should be un- 
derstood that all English renditions of Arabic and Turkish words 
are, at best, approximate. 

Arabic is transliterated in accordance with the system most 
commonly used in the field of Islamic studies. This does not 
include quotations from, or references to, sources using other 
systems; those have been quoted in their original form. 

There is no standard system for transcribing Ottoman Turk- 
ish in Latin letters. That employed here conforms with rules com- 
monly used in the field, which combine modern Turkish spelling 
with transliteration from Arabic. 


It is a pleasure to acknowledge the help rendered me during 
various stages of this study by colleagues and friends. First and 
foremost, Professor Bernard Lewis, to whom I am indebted for 
sharing with me his vast knowledge of Islamic culture and history 
and for his unfailing encouragement. Each of our frequent ses- 
sions was as inspiring as it was delightful. I consider myself most 
fortunate to have him as a mentor and friend. 

Professors Uriel Dann, Michael Harsgor, Charles Issawi, 
Herbert Kufner and Roy Mottahedeh read parts of the manu- 
script and offered many valuable comments; I am grateful to 
them all. To Professors Itamar Even Zohar, Albert Hourani, 
Joseph Sadan and Sasson Somekh I am obliged for fruitful discus- 
sion of my approach and for many important suggestions. I owe 
much to Professor Itamar Rabinovich, for his constant support 
and ever-valuable advice; to Professor Shimon Shamir who, as 
director of the Israeli Academic Center in Cairo, made my re- 
search period there at once gainful and pleasant; and to Mr. 
Daniel Dishon, for his important help in matters of style. 

I wish to offer special thanks to the staff at the Dayan Center 
of Tel Aviv University, in particular to Edna Liftman and Amira 
Margalit, for their endless efforts on my behalf, which made my 
work immensely more enjoyable than it could otherwise have 
been; to Nancy Lane, Susan Meigs and Valerie Aubry from Ox- 
ford University Press, for their masterly handling of the complex 
operation of turning the manuscript into a book; and to Penny 
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Beebe, my superb editor—one can hardly wish for a more sophis- 
ticated and keen reader. 

The research for this study was facilitated by grants from the 
Princeton Program in Near Eastern Studies, the Ben-Gurion 
Fund, and the Kaplan Chair in the History of Egypt and Israel at 
Tel Aviv University. I acknowledge their support with gratitude. 
I am also grateful to Cambridge University Press for permission 
to reproduce here a part of an article I published in volume 28 of 
The Historical Journal. 

My wife Yael and my son Yaron were the heroes behind the 
scenes of this project. Without their patience and inducement I 
would never have brought it to completion. 


Tel Aviv A.A. 
June 1986 
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LANGUAGE AND CHANGE 
IN THE ARAB MIDDLE EAST 


Terminological uncertainties have the same effect on 
research as fog has on shipping. They are the more 
dangerous as people are usually unaware of their 
existence. 


Hugo Schuchardt 


Introduction 


If a time machine had been available to the Egyptian historian 
‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Jabarti (d. 1825), and he had chosen to go 
and visit his ancestral countrymen of a few centuries earlier, he 
would have found himself in a rather familiar environment, one 
quite like his own, politically, socially and culturally. He would 
have had little difficulty in understanding the life around him and 
in relating himself to it. Had he, however, preferred to travel 
ahead in time rather than backward—a century, or even a few 
decades—he would have been baffled by new sights and strange 
sounds. Jabarti, a lucid observer of his society and an articulate 
narrator, would then have faced serious problems in compre- 
hending the circumstances—still more in depicting them. For the 
changes that Middle Eastern society experienced during the nine- 
teenth century were unlike those that had gradually threaded 
themselves through prior centuries. The new changes had roots 
outside the region; they were rapid, intensive and profound. 

For many generations Middle Eastern society maintained a 
sophisticated sociopolitical system, with elaborately regulated re- 
lations between ruler and ruled, the elite and the rest of society. 
It was a slowly changing order, mainly due to its underlying 
unshaken religious world view. In the nineteenth century, this 
reality began to change more rapidly. Europe, previously an un- 
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interesting entity, now imposed itself on the Middle East with 
victorious armies, impressive technology, political and cultural 
ideas. These novelties generated curiosity among the local leader- 
ship and soon became objects of eager emulation. By the end of 
the century the Middle East had adopted many new principles 
and practices, and had come to display a growing appetite for 
more. 

Such rapid developments inevitably led to extensive changes 
in the indigenous vocabulary of state and class. The languages of 
the Middle East, rich and colorful, and amply adequate for their 
traditional purposes, were inadequate for transmitting ideas that 
were alien and largely unintelligible to the region’s society. To 
adapt themselves to the new assignments, the Arabic, Turkish” 
and Persian lexicons changed substantially, like the reality whose 
transformation necessitated their refurbishment. These languages 
in transition provide a faithful mirror of the conceptual changes 
that brought modern institutions into the Middle East. The hero ` 
of the present study is Arabic—or, more specifically, the changed 
Arabic vocabulary of politics. 


At the onset of the nineteenth century, when certain Arab 
observers began to glance at the political play in progress on the 
European stage, they at first could discern only vague figures 
engaged in ambiguous activities. They identified what they saw 
according to their own experience, as a slightly different version 
of the long-familiar Middle Eastern political system. Several de- 
cades elapsed before some of the principles of that strange reality 
were more accurately perceived. 

The process of change involved a very small number of indi- 
viduals: government officials, translators, travelers reporting 
their impressions, later also journalists and publicists. Under gov- 
ernmental command or out of curiosity, they set out to examine 
the alien culture and describe. it to their leaders and fellow 
countrymen. Within this small circle of educated men were a few 
perspicacious intellectuals who became aware that the phenom- 
ena they observed in Western life and politics were profoundly 
different from those of their own culture. They soon found it 
difficult, often even impossible, to discuss these phenomena prop- 
erly with their traditional vocabulary. Arabic, always the pride 
and joy of its users, suddenly became a deficient instrument: 
“The Arabic idiom,” the Lebanese Butrus al-Bustani suggested 
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in his famous 1859 khutba, “while abundantly rich in expressing 
old ideas is in dire want of terms to suit modern needs." Using 
this “handicapped” language had really become “a kind of bur- 
densome trouble and a sort of affliction," complained a compa- 
triot, Ibrahim al-Yāzijī” Another contemporary Lebanese jour- 
nalist deplored the degradation of Arabic to a state of a "poor 
language" (lugha fagīra): 


If anybody should find [such a definition] presumptuous and 
insulting to the Arab intelligence, let him take the trouble of 
translating a speech by a British Parliament member or, better 
still, render in Arabic the proceedings of a session; an article 
on European theater; a political study; a commercial report, 
and the like. Surely he would find himself facing an abyss with 
every single sentence. He might not transcend it without seri- 
ously complicating the language, leaving his readers in discon- 
certment and doubt.? 


To attain precision of expression, some of these writers felt, it 
was necessary to resort to “innovations which would enrich the 
language and lend it vigor.”* 

Arabic thus became subject to the phenomenon known 
among linguists as “interference”—the effect of contact between 
different cultures and idioms. Interference occurs when one lan- 
guage finds itself inadequately equipped for denoting ideas which 
are current in that of another society. The encounter may affect 
the morphology and syntax of the exposed language, its pho- 
nemic system and, most commonly, its lexicon? It is with this 
very last aspect of the change that we are here concerned. 

There were a number of avenues through which Arabic 
could meet its challenge. For one thing, it was able to benefit 
from the experience of Turkish. As rulers of an empire, the 
Turks had encountered European political ideas and practices at 
an earlier date and had responded to the resultant problems in 
articulating them. Indeed many of the terminological innovations 
of Turkish eventually made their way into the Arabic political 
vocabulary. The process was facilitated by the fact that a large 
portion of the Turkish political vocabulary was formed of Turki- 
cized Arabic words; the Turks had long used Arabic as a legiti- 
mate source upon which they could draw, just as English and 
French had drawn upon Greek and Latin, and they persisted with 
this practice when faced with modern exigencies. In a sense they 
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paved the way for Arab writers, who could now repossess, so to 
speak, their own linguistic assets, readjusted to serve new needs.° 

Turkish was a ready model not merely for the rejuvenation 
of Arabic words, but also for the borrowing of foreign terms 
along with the foreign concepts. This was a convenient and safe 
procedure which guaranteed an accurate (though not always fully 
comprehensible) rendition of alien ideas. After all, no local ex- 
pression could describe a “parliament” more precisely than the 
loan-word barlaman; and qunsul was surely the most exact rendi- 
tion of “consul.” Turkish writers resorted to this technique exten- 
sively. They borrowed from French and Italian, to a lesser extent 
also from English. But their Arab counterparts were less inclined 
to adopt the method; Arabic had been traditionally averse to 
borrowing, both due to its conceived sanctity, which was not to 
be “defiled” by lexical intruders, and because of its special homo- 
geneous morphology, which made loan-words look awkward and 
unesthetic.’ The guardians of the language, hoping to preserve its 
pristine character, preferred to meet the new needs through a 
variety of other means. 

Most of the solutions to Arabic’s nineteenth-century lexical 
problems came from its rich resources. These could be exploited 
in a number of ways. Writers could derive new words—neolo- 
gisms—from existing roots, revivify terms from the vast stock of 
obsolete Arabic expressions to denote new ideas, extend the 
range of reference of current words to embrace new meanings, or 
combine two or all three of these methods by way of making 
verbal compounds. In drawing upon the treasures of their own 
language, Arab writers were guided primarily by the principle of 
analogy; what dictated the application of existing or newly remod- 
eled words to novel notions was a conceived sharing or similarity 
of contents. In the process, new ideas lent their meaning to 
Arabic expressions, sometimes replacing, but more commonly 
adding to, their existing import. The result was a broad array of 
verbal creations with modified and extended range of meaning, 
featuring various degrees of proximity between their initial con- 
tent and the new concept they now came to designate. Most of 
these changes occurred in the course of Arab writers’ describing 
and discussing the novel aspects of European political and cul- 
tural life. And when modern-thinking Middle Eastern rulers 
moved to duplicate some of the foreign concepts, many new ideas 
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entered the region with the names they had acquired through 
usage in the original foreign context. 

In the adaptation of political Arabic to its new needs, then, 
interference took its course primarily on the semantic level. As 
we shall see, the number of Arabic words whose scope of refer- 
ence was broadened far exceeded new additions to the lexicon 
made through borrowing or derivation. Likewise, among the nu- 
merous compound neologisms that were created, most consisted 
of semantically modified components. This makes the subject of 
this study, the changing language, a rather elusive one. Semantic 
shift, when wholesale and hasty, is always a problematic develop- 
ment whose stages and underlying motivations are hard to trace, 
especially so if the users of a language do not fully comprehend 
the essence of the ideas about which they speak or write. We 
shall be dealing with the fluctuating meaning of words; and 
meaning, unlike sound, for example, does not lend itself to exact 
gauging. An indefinite quality, it varies according to the user, the 
audience and the circumstances. A vocabulary in transition, 
therefore, has limitations as a mirror of concepts held by a whole 
society, especially when the transition is unorganized and brought 
on by an external force. 

Other factors further complicate the picture. An author's 
choice of word might have been determined by a desire other 
than to attain clarity and precision. He might have preferred, for 
stylistic reasons, to express one notion by a number of terms 
which appeared to him roughly or exactly synonymous. This had 
been an old practice with writers of Arabic, one which rendered 
the language ornamentally beautiful at the usually affordable ex- 
pense of accuracy. But while acceptable and sometimes desirable 
in traditional writing, such an approach could only create ambi- 
guity in texts dealing with modern ideas that were themselves 
often imperfectly understood. There were political or ideological 
considerations as well; an author might choose to employ or 
avoid certain terms in compliance with the preferences of the 
government under whose patronage, or censorship, he wrote. 
Such reasoning often affected the language of Arab writers dis- 
cussing the affairs of European states, allies or foes of their own 
governments in Cairo or Istanbul. A writer might also have 
adhered to certain expressions and rejected others with the ex- 
plicit intention of making an argument. For example, he might 
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have deliberately applied a traditional name to a modern institu- 
tion, even when aware of the gap between them, in order to 
emphasize the latter’s precedent in local experience. To a reader 
of today, these motives are not always readily discernible. But 
they existed, and they increased the intricacy of the situation. 

These limitations should not be underestimated. Yet, if the 
lexicon is less than a precise indicator of perceptions, it neverthe- 
less offers an indispensable view of the changing concepts, and 
this makes its exploration well worth our while. Words, after all, 
were the instruments through which novel ideas were communi- 
cated. The initial Arab disregard for European civilization, 
slowly giving way to confused curiosity, then to active explora- 
tion, and finally to eager emulation or explicit rejection, are all 
evidenced in the shifts which constantly took place in the Arabic 
vocabulary, with its unique colors and resounding tones. Closely 
studied, it allows us an otherwise unattainable insight into the 
nature of historic changes in the region. Gaining this distinctive 
insight is the main purpose of this book. 


The period here examined is deliberately loosely defined. In 
political history, major events offer themselves as visible points 
of division. Such events, however, do not normally occur in the 
development of languages. The process through which Arabic 
was modernized in its encounter with Europe had no crucial turn- 
ing points. At its beginning, modern political ideas were, to 
speakers of Arabic, vague curiosities professed by remote peo- 
ples, occasionally mentioned by way of digression in texts dealing 
with more interesting local issues. By the mid-twentieth century 
such ideas would become of direct concern to the Arab society, 
which would implement many of them at home and discuss them 
intensively in daily publications. Between these two points the 
change, though rapid, was evolutionary. And while a number of 
events—such as the beginning of organized translation in Egypt, 
the birth of the Arabic press, more direct foreign impact through 
occupation and presence, and eventually the emergence of inde- 
pendent polities in the region—were of much significance in 
accelerating this development, none of them constituted a real 
watershed in the course of language transformation. 

Nevertheless it is possible to identify, if very generally, two 
sub-periods in the process, distinguishable by their different 
paces of transition. During most of the nineteenth century nu- 
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merous avenues of familiarization with modern concepts had 
been opened and explored, among them the option of experi- 
menting with modern political institutions at home. At that time 
Arabic was changed haphazardly, through the best judgment of 
individuals from different parts of the region with no organized 
communication among them. These men were themselves con- 
fused by the abundance of novelties with which they undertook 
to acquaint their audiences. By the last decade of the century this 
initial phase of adaptation seems to have run its course. The 
accumulated linguistic efforts of previous decades began to bear 
fruits, and the language had come to be equipped with the ele- 
mentary tools required for handling modern needs with reason- 
able clarity. Arabic continued to develop and alter, but develop- 
ment from now on was more organized and better coordinated. 

The nineteenth century, loosely defined, is, then, the time 
span covered here. It comprises the important, formative stages 
of the process of linguistic change: initial unawareness; early 
piecemeal lexical experimentation; intensified but still unorgan- 
ized innovation; and the beginning of orderly adjustment. The 
last stage, in an enhanced version, typifies the evolution of politi- 
cal Arabic in the twentieth century. 

For the greater part of the nineteenth century the “West” had 
been Christian Europe. Its civilizational offshoots across the At- 
lantic were gradually brought to Arab attention, but they were of 
little interest to the Middle East.* The “region” here is limited to 
the eastern Arab lands (the mashriq), which in terms of nine- 
teenth-century intellectual history meant primarily the two centers 
in Egypt and Lebanon (the many works published by Egyptians 
and Lebanese abroad have also been studied). Hardly any political 
literature was printed elsewhere in this part of the Middle East. 
Arab North Africa has been excluded:? a preliminary exploration 
has suggested that, in terms of both previous background and 
nineteenth-century development, the political language of the 
maghrib merits a separate study. 

One presupposition made when this study was first con- 
ceived was proven invalid at an early stage of research. One 
could reasonably expect to find significant dissimilarities in the 
usage of political language between Muslim and non—Muslim 
writers, or between Egyptian intellectuals and their Lebanese 
counterparts. The assumption would be warranted by the socio- 
political and cultural diversities throughout the region, as well as 
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by the distinctive backgrounds of the various communities, in 
their previous and contemporary exposure to Western ideas. The 
preliminary outline for this study envisaged such differentiation; 
but the evidence failed to substantiate it. There was, no doubt, a 
great deal of diversity in vocabulary and usage over the region. 
Yet, as a part of the central phenomenon explored here, such 
variations were all but marginal. They were a secondary factor, 
overcast by the formidable challenge that modern ideas posed to 
all: Christians and Muslims, Egyptians and Syrians, those who 
knew more and those who understood less, were all subject to 
the inhibitory barrier of a language inadequate for its new assign- 
ments. In this respect, the differences between a translator from 
Bulaq and a Levantine traveler to London, between a Beiruti 
journalist writing from Istanbul and a Cairene exile publishing in 
Paris, bore little significance. 

The preparation of this study consisted basically of three 
stages. In the first, a broad variety of nineteenth-century Arabic 
writings were searched, including local chronicles, travel ac- 
counts, translations of European books, original Arabic political 
treatises, a large number of newspapers and periodicals, and nu- 
merous dictionaries and lexicons (the sources will be surveyed in 
some detail below). Arabic translations were compared with the 
original versions whenever identifiable, which rendered these 
translations particularly valuable. While not all Arabic works of 
the previous century have survived, those which are extant do 
seem to offer a solidly representative sample of Arabic writings 
and language of the period. References to political concepts, in- 
stitutions and processes both in the region and abroad were exam- 
ined, and the terms used in them were collected and classified. 

In the second stage [ sought to trace the etymological and 
semantic evolution of each term in an attempt to identify their 
different layers of content. This frequently proved an amorphous 
task, involving conceptual difficulties quite like those experienced 
by the Arabs who tried to make out Western ideas. It was neces- 
sary to cross the intercultural barrier of concepts and idiom, in 
order to grasp the full meaning of each term as understood by 
people of the Middle East at different times prior to and during 
the nineteenth century. This “semantic archeology” was con- 
ducted by examining the language in selected historical and con- 
temporary texts, and by searching many Arabic lexicons and glos- 
saries from various periods. 
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Finally, the gathered evidence was studied and analyzed. 
The findings, many of them rather striking, served as pieces with 
which the gradually changing puzzle of Arab political perceptions 
was reconstructed. 

The approach and methodology adopted here could evi- 
dently produce no more than an introductory study on the sub- 
ject. Tracing a century-long process and a broad array of notions, 
it seeks primarily to identify the basic contours and main princi- 
ples of the change, leaving ample room for further exploration. It 
intends to demonstrate the potential of this type of evidence in 
contributing to our understanding of the modern Middle East. 


Thanks to an ever-expanding scholarly venture in recent years, 
most of the important Arab writers of the nineteenth century and 
their works have become well known. These, therefore, need not 
detain us long, and we may make do with a quick summary identify- 
ing the chief sources on which the present study is based. 

Until the time when government-sponsored trips kindled in 
certain travelers an interest in Europe, Arabic accounts of the 
continent and its affairs were vague and laconic. A few chroniclers 
during the first three decades of the century included only passing 
references to Europe in their narratives. In Egypt, the great classi- 
cal Muslim historian Jabarti related the story of the French occu- 
pation of his country from 1798 to 1801 in two books, Ta’rikh 
muddat al-Fransis and Mazhar al-taqdis (the former fused into the 
latter), which he eventually incorporated into his "Ajā'ib al-āthār. 
The minute reporting of local affairs—including French activities 
and behavior in Egypt, on which he often made illuminating obser- 
vations—stands in striking contrast to his almost complete disre- 
gard for the affairs of France itself, let alone other European 
lands." The same is true of several other Muslim writers of the 
time, among them "Abd Allāh al-Sharqawi, Mustafa al-Safawt 
al-Qal'àwi, Muhammad Badir and "Abd al-Salàm al-Mardini." 

Contemporary Christian chroniclers, on the other hand, 
were more open to the message of Europe. They shared little of 
the Muslim scorn for the foreign “infidels” and were prepared to 
examine and discuss them in some detail. Among them was the 
Lebanese Nigūlā Turk, who wrote about the French occupation 
of Egypt and Syria. Acknowledging that it could be better under- 
stood against the background of developments in Europe, he 
undertook to include in his Mudhakkirat (“memoirs”) a descrip- 
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tion not only of the French Revolution but also of Bonaparte's 
ascendancy and wars with European powers. His account repre- 
sents an important step in the process of abandoning the inten- 
tional neglect of the lands beyond the Mediterranean, a process 
which would soon gather momentum. A compatriot, Haydar al- 
Shihābī, adopted the same approach, as well as many of Turk’s 
ready descriptions. In his history of Lebanon under the princes of 
his family, Shihabi occasionally interrupted the narrative of local 
events to recount current developments in Europe. He wrote in a 
traditional, very detailed style; most details concerning Europe 
were quite accurate.” 

A new era dawned when, at the command of Muhammad 
Ali, Egyptian students began travelling to Europe. Rifa‘a Han" 
al-Tahtawi, the imam of one such mission to France, soon be- 
came an eager student of the new civilization. He was perhaps 
the most precious product of these missions. Upon his return he 
zealously devoted himself to conveying the knowledge of the 
modern world to his fellow countrymen. Drawing mainly upon 
French books, he wrote on the geography, history, politics and 
sciences, not only of Europe but of other continents as well, with 
breadth and depth of detail hitherto unseen in Arabic. In 1835 
the Egyptian “School of Translation” was founded (later named 
“School of Languages”). As its director, Tahtawi produced and 
supervised the translation of scores of European books on all 
subjects, displaying perceptiveness rarely matched earlier or in 
later years. Aware of the deficiencies of his mother tongue in 
communicating the new ideas, he labored indefatigably to mod- 
ify, expand and adapt it to this task, leaving behind him a re- 
markable lexical inheritance. 

Only a few of the items translated at the School of Lan- 
guages dealt with subjects of concern to us here. These were 
invaluable in acquainting the Middle Eastern reading audience 
with the rest of the world. For the first time extensive volumes 
on European history, geography and politics were rendered in 
Arabic, projecting rays of light on the hitherto dark land. 
Tahtawi’s pupils and colleagues— Abd Allāh Abu al-Su‘ud, 
Mustafa Bayyā', Khalifa Mahmud, Mustafa al-Zarabi, to men- 
tion but a few—endeavored to translate works by Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, William Robertson and others, and sometimes 
produced their own compilations of material from a variety of 
European sources. Approaching the task with the meticulous 
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care taught to them by their mentor, they made a significant 
contribution not merely in providing their readers with a bulk of 
knowledge about other places, but also in adapting Arabic to 
dealing with the ideas coming from these places. Until the birth 
of the private Arabic press in the late 1850s, these translations 
and synthesized texts represented the primary sources of such 
information. 

Before turning to consider the press, a subject that would 
carry us through to the end of the period, we may glance at 
another transmitter of modern enlightenment which for a while 
was of great importance. A few of the unknown number of inde- 
pendent travelers to Europe during the century recorded their 
impressions and reactions and published them. Among them 
were Ahmad Faris al-Shidyaq, Fransis Marrash, Nakhla Salih, 
"Abd Allah Fikri, Ahmad Zaki, Khalil Sarkis and several others. 
Their reports were not all of the same quality, but some of them 
provided vital insight into many aspects of modern life and poli- 
tics. Often incorporating historical, political and other useful 
background facts in their eyewitness accounts, these travelers 
were bound to shoulder some of the burden of modernizing the 
language. Travel books were especially important prior to the 
rapid spread of newspapers in the last quarter of the century, by 
which time they contributed substantially to the change in per- 
ception and terminology. 

More than any single factor in the nineteenth century, the 
Arabic press brought the word of other civilizations to the 
Arabic-speaking public. It also played a central role in molding 
the language into an instrument fit for the task. An Arabic 
periodical already existed in 1828, the official Egyptian gazette, 
al-Waqá't al-Misriyya, initiated by Muhammad Ali. More im- 
portant were to become the privately owned newspapers which 
began to emerge in the second half of the century. The first of 
these, Mir'at al-ahwal, appeared in Istanbul in 1855 but closed 
down after a few issues. The next one, Hadiqat al-akhbar, be- 
gan in 1858 in Beirut and soon became an influential organ 
which lasted for more than half a century. Other Arabic papers 
sprouted in different centers of the region and outside it. After 
a slow beginning tbe pace of their emergence accelerated, and 
before the century was over hundreds of Arabic newspapers and 
periodicals could be counted, most of them short-lived, others 
solidly rooted.” 
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From the start these sources provided an unprecedented 
wealth of information about the foreign lands. Daily and semi- 
weekly newspapers offered intelligence on current affairs in for- 
eign countries, including reports on political developments, texts 
of major speeches, translations of international treaties and other 
documents, and more. The facts were often accompanied by 
commentaries, at first taken from the foreign press and later 
produced independently. Periodicals of lesser frequency included 
fewer reports on current events, offering instead analyses on a 
broad variety of topics, from history and economics to physics 
and veterinary medicine. The few publications which survived the 
perils of infancy established themselves as popular, respectable, 
constantly improving creations. Among these were al-Jawā'ib in 
Istanbul; Hadīgat al-akhbār, al-Jinan, al-Bashir and Thamarat al- 
funün in Beirut; Wadi al-nil, al-Ahràm, al-Mugtataf, al-Mugattam 
and al-Mu’ayyad in Cairo. 

The last third of the century witnessed a rapid expansion of 
Arabic writings in which modern ideas were broadly discussed. 
The Middle East became a stage for intensified foreign activity, 
and in 1882 a European power assumed actual control over a 
central country in the region. Local rulers, seeking to catch up 
with other governments in the international power struggle, emu- 
lated what they considered a mark of success—European political 
institutions and practices. But while they convened representative 
assemblies and promulgated constitutions, they also had to fend 
off pressures for even quicker modernization and liberalization 
coming from impatient educated men. The press, the primary 
medium of reports and comments on world affairs, now became a 
central arena for open debates engaged in by rulers’ agents and 
the intelligentsia. The chief spokesmen of the intellectual elite— 
Jamal al-Din al-Afghānī, Muhammad "Abduh, Adib Ishaq, "Abd 
Allah Nadim, Salim Naggāsh, Ya‘qub $annū*, Farah Antun— 
resorted to journalism as a matter of course to voice their 
thoughts. They did so wherever allowed, moving from Hamidian 
Syria and Lebanon to Egypt, and from there to Paris and Lon- 
don. Other men of letters, notably Butrus al-Bustānī, ‘Ali Mu- 
bārak, Nawfal al-Tarabulusi and Nakhla Qalfaz, produced origi- 
nal works on modern subjects, based on expanding knowledge of 
Western countries, their history and culture. 

An important question, easier to pose than to answer, is, 
who in the Arabic-speaking countries formed the reading audi- 
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ence? How many people were exposed to the writings which 
introduced new ideas and concepts? One can assume only two 
things with reasonable assurance: that their number was increas- 
ing as the century unfolded, and that, even by the end of the 
period, they remained a tiny minority. During the early decades 
of the century the level of literacy was inconsiderable. Thus, 
whatever was written and published in Arabic at that time was 
accessible to a precious few. With the advancement of education 
more people were able to read, but their number remained small 
relative to the rest of society. We have only a few clues regarding 
the circulation of certain periodicals of the time, and these can 
hardly be used to reach a conclusion. According to one esti- 
mate, by the end of the century Egyptian newspapers were read 
by, or read to, some two hundred thousand people.'” Even if we 
accept as true this impressive (but somewhat dubious) figure, the 
number is still small: with a population of some ten million at the 
turn of the century, it excludes ninety-eight percent of society as 
uninformed. This may well have been a proportion typical of 
other parts of the region as well. 

In the present study, the men who wrote and those who read 
their works, however few, are the ones who count. One need 
hardly emphasize that they belonged to society’s most important 
political and cultural segments. The authors and their audiences 
were partners to the phenomenon examined here: the communi- 
cation of new ideas through an inappropriate apparatus, whose 
limitations were bound to influence the whole process. 


1 


Religious Communities 
and Nation-States 


For many centuries Europe was viewed by the Middle East as a 
vague and unattractive entity beyond the horizon. Trade and 
diplomatic contacts with European states failed to change the 
indifference of the largely Muslim society toward that land. This 
was so even when the crusaders, mighty forces of Christendom, 
invaded the Muslim heartlands and remained for two centuries; 
still more after they left. To people of the Middle East, Europe 
was part of a basically monolithic outside world—the “abode of 
war,” comprising all non-Muslim segments of humanity. Word on 
the existence of diverse races, peoples and languages in Europe 
was brought to the Middle East from time to time, by inquisitive 
Arab travelers and geographers and by occasional foreign visi- 
tors, but it seems to have left little impression. Europe remained 
a remote land of no relevance, rather than a conglomerate of 
individual entities with diverse traditions. It was known as the 
"land of the Jfranj,” a term typical of the Muslim view of the 
outside world at the time. Ifranj, an Arabicization of “Franks,” 
was Originally attributed to that particular people as distinct from 
other European ethnic groups; by the eve of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, it had come to denote Christian Europe at large. 
Individual nations were scarcely considered.’ This rather simplis- 
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tic outlook was also indicative of the Muslim basic self-view, that 
of an indivisible community of believers. 

The powerful European intrusion into the Arab lands follow- 
ing the battle of the Pyramids in 1798 did not immediately alter 
the Middle Eastern view of Europe. Even the astute Jabarti still 
displayed much of the traditional disregard for European affairs, 
despite his country’s occupation by the French. For him the in- 
vaders were, first and foremost, simply “the unbelievers,” al- 
kuffar, who “oppressed this great country and spread throughout 
it like a poison in a healthy body.”* A compatriot, Sayyid "Alī 
al-Sayrafi al-Rashidi, wrote a poem—Jabarti deemed it meaning- 
ful enough to include it in his chronicle—in which Rashidi dis- 
missed the invaders as Zum" shirk, “a band of idolators."? 
Another contemporary, the chronicler ‘Abd al-Salam al-Mardini, 
evidenced the same attitude; he referred to the invaders in the 
traditional way, as al-kuffür or al-mushrikin, “the polytheists.” 
He described the “landing of the kuffar” in Alexandria; the 
“battle [of the Pyramids] between the kuffār” and the Muslims”; 
and the subsequent “settlement of the mushrikin” in Egypt." And 
a fourth writer, Muhammad Badir, derided the kafur (a synony- 
mous variation of kuffar), who “thought that trickery and decep- 
tion would yield victory,” but were doomed to defeat by the Lord 
of the Worlds, rabb al-‘alamin.° 

There were, of course, more specific references to the 
French. That the invasion was part of an intra-European struggle 
could not escape as lucid an observer as Jabarti, and he identified 
the contending powers precisely as “the French” and “the Eng- 
lish”—al-Fransis and al-Inkliz. Just as often, however, he spoke 
of them collectively, using the terms al-Ifranj or al-Firanj— 
people from the wilderness in the north. The rest of Europe’s 
nations he ignored almost completely. Other writers of the timé 
also used the term Ifranj frequently as a name for the heathen 
coming from across the sea—a little-known and uninteresting lot} 
The Franks (Firanj) are so named “after the city of Ifransiya, 
which is one of their cities, also known as /franja," Mustafa 
Oalāwī noted with evident disdain; that city “is the seat of the 
king of the Fransīs.”* 

That the European challenge to the Middle East was more 
than just another offensive made by some unbelievers against 
Islam was, however, a fact that could not be ignored for long. 
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The political leadership and intellectual elite of the Muslim soci- 
ety were soon to realize that Europe, in contrast to its traditional 
image as “barbarians,” now posed at once a powerful threat and 
an attractive model for emulation. Ignorance and disdain soon 
gave way to careful inspection of the “land of the Franks.” The 
scene unfolding before their amazed eyes was complex and con- 
stantly changing. The political composition of nineteenth-century 
Europe was only faintly like that of its past. In ever-increasing 
parts of the continent the spread of secularism was paralleled by 
the advancing principles of nationalism. Loyalties were rede- 
fined: rather than retaining faithful attachment to religion and its 
institutions, or to monarchs and their dynasties, communities be- 
gan to identify themselves by ethnic origin, language, history and 
sentiment. Some of these entities, such as Great Britain, France, 
Spain, and Sweden, had already become consolidated nation- 
states long before the nineteenth century. Elsewhere in Europe 
secularism and nationalism were progressing, generating agita- 
tion, revolution and change. During the course of the century 
new nation-states came into being, including Greece, Italy and 
Germany. The map of the continent was in flux. An observer of 
Europe’s intricate changes needed a keen eye and, to articulate 
them, appropriate conceptual and lexical tools. 

The initial view of Europe’s geopolitical division was rather 
dim. The Lebanese chronicler Niqula Turk—the first to have 
offered a fairly detailed (if somewhat confused) account in Arabic 
of the French Revolution and of subsequent developments—men- 
tioned different countries in Europe, which he identified as bilād, 
a generic term for a territory of any type and size, broadly under- 
stood as a land. He thus spoke of bilād Ītāliyā (Italy), bilād al- 
Nimsā (Austria), bilād al-Inkliz (“land of the English,” England), 
and so forth. At the same time, however, he made frequent refer- 
ences to al-bilad al-Ifranjiyya, an ambiguous “Frankish country" 
whose division appeared to be rather unclear.’ Even as lucid an 
observer as shaykh Rifa‘a al-Tahtawi—who later would play a 
leading role in acquainting the Arabs with the rest of the world— 
found it hard, at first, to determine the exact nature of its compo- 
nents. In his early works, and in other writings of the time, Europe 
still appeared as a single bilad. An individual country such as 
England or Switzerland was treated as a “region” (iglim) or “prov- 
ince” (wilāya) of al-bilad al-Ifranjiyya.* 

But knowledge drawn from French geography books soon 
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rendered such terminology unsatisfactory. Europe’s political map 
became somewhat more fixed, and by the early 1840s Tahtawi 
and his pupils were careful to use the term bilād for single Euro- 
pean states rather than for the continent as a whole. Familiariza- 
tion with the peoples and nations of Europe likewise revealed an 
aggregate of diverse societies, and the undiscriminating name /f- 
ranj was gradually abandoned, losing ground to four interchange- 
able appellations: milla; umma; tā'ifa; and qabila. 

The first two of these were largely synonymous. Milla, pl. 
milal, is a word at least as old as the Qur'àn, in which it appears 
several times with the meaning of religion, referring to both Is- 
lam and other creeds. The distinction between a faith and its 
body of followers being somewhat vague, milla came to imply a 
community of believers as well. With the definite article and no 
qualifications, al-milla meant Islam, the faith and the commu- 
nity—the antithesis of al-dhimma.’ For example, in compound 
honorifics for Muslim sovereigns and high officials, the term was 
often used in this sense: common titles such as taj al-milla and 
‘izz al-milla were fully interchangeable with designations such as 
taj al-Islam and ‘izz al-Islam." The term was also applied to other 
religions. The world, said the twelfth-century historian Shah- 
rastani, is composed of people of two types: ahl al-diyānāt wal- 
milal (people of religious faiths and religious communities), who 
include the Zoroastrians, the Jews, the Christians and the Mus- 
lims; and ahl al-ahwa’ wal-ārā' (people of whims and opinions), 
such as the philosophers and worshippers of stars and idols. 
Other ways of categorizing peoples are also possible, Shahrastani 
suggested, but the one determined by faith is the most valid." It 
certainly was the most employed, as evidenced, again, by Mam- 
luk correspondence with different European heads of state, in 
which the former often addressed the latter as “head of the 
Christian milla,” making no distinction between Christendom 
and individual Christian states.” 

In the Ottoman Empire, the word-—in its Turkish form of 
millet—was used with a similar implication. The Empire’s Mus- 
lim population, regardless of its ethnic and linguistic diversity, 
was legally treated as the Muslim millet. The term was likewise 
applied to the Empire's tolerated non-Muslim communities, 
which by the nineteenth century were organized as semi-autono- 
mous units represented by religious leaders. These included the 
major religious minorities—the Orthodox Christians, the Arme- 
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nians and the Jews—with smaller denominations attached admin- 
istratively to one or another of them.” In a less formal manner 
the term was broadly used to indicate religious groups of all 
designations; for example, the 1861 Réglement Organique of 
Mount Lebanon provided for a “population census [to be con- 
ducted] village by village and milla by milla,” namely, a count by 
localities and by religious communities.'* The philosophy of clas- 
sifying social and political entities by their religious affiliations 
similarly underlay the Empire’s dealings with foreign govern- 
ments, just as was the case with the Mamluk state. Treating a 
European sovereign as “leader of the Christian millet” was a 
centuries-old practice that continued well into the nineteenth 
century.’ With this classical meaning, reinforced by Ottoman 
usage, milla remained a functioning Arabic term throughout the 
nineteenth century. 

Early nineteenth-century Arab writers who acquired some 
knowledge about Europe, but who failed to detect the criteria 
by which its society was divided, continued to designate both the 
continent and individual nations as milla. Their accounts de- 
pict a Europe inhabited by the Christian milla, the Pope being 
“head of their religious community (kabir millatihim or kabir al- 
milla al-"Īsawiyya), and consisting of entities like al-milla al- 
Faransāwiyya, al-milla al-Inkliziyya and al-milla al-Musqübiyya. 
Thus, praising the esprit de corps displayed by the French during 
the invasion of Egypt, Jabarti noted that their soldiers fought “as if 
they were following the tradition of the community [of believers] 
in early Islam, considering themselves fighters in a holy war 
and . . .regarding anyone fleeing [from the battlefield] as a traitor 
to his milla and an apostate to his faith [dīn].”'* Such was also the 
case with other nations, in medieval and contemporary times 
alike: fifth-century Italian city-states, medieval Poland, Louis 
XIV's France, the postrevolutionary French nation—they were all, 
invariably, milal. Writing about the end of the Napoleonic era, 
shaykh Tahtawi commented that “the Bourbons re-occupied the 
throne, the French milla’s reluctance notwithstanding.” Then a 
new French constitution was promulgated in 1814, according to 
which it was the king’s responsibility “to declare war and sign 
peace . . between his milla and other ones." Milla, in both in- 
stances, was unmistakably the French “nation.” But, somewhat 
confusingly, Tahtawi also identified the religion of the state as 
“the Roman-Catholic milla.” His description, in the same text, of 
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the 1830 French conquest of Algeria as the “mighty victory” won 
by “the Christian milla . . .over the Islamic milla” added to the 
confusion.” The ambiguity was typical. The people of Denmark 
“profess the Protestant milla” (wa-dinuhum al-milla al-Bru- 
tistaniyya), Tahtawi explains elsewhere; but in the same opus he 
goes on to describe Norway’s assembly (the Storting) as the “as- 
sembly of milla representatives" (majlis wukalà' al-milla).® 

Ín this last example, a new meaning was attached to the 
term, further complicating the picture. More than designating a 
religious community, milla here indicated a political community 
enjoying certain political rights—an idea which, as we shall see 
later on, was incompatible with the traditional concept of milla. 
This new application of the term appeared frequently in the writ- 
ings of Tahtawi’s colleagues in a variety of similar combinations. 
Parliaments and representatives were often said to serve as a 
mouthpiece of the milla. Thus, les assemblées de la nation in 
medieval Europe were rendered as jam'iyyāt al-milla; leaders of 
the French Revolution became wukala’ (representatives of) al- 
milla; the contemporary British parliament was the “assembly of 
milla representatives" (majlis mab'üthi al-milla); and the same 
name was applied to the French Chambre des Députés.’ In the 
same vein, in seventeenth-century Russia it was la nation elle 
méme which condemned a prince to death, according to Voltaire, 
but the Arabic translator ascribed the action to al-milla al- 
Musqübiyya. Arabic texts from the first half of the century 
abound in examples of this.” 

In portraying European peoples as French, English or Rus- 
sian milal, Arab writers depicted societies based on the principles 
of communal division most intelligible to them and to their 
readers—those which, determined by religious faith, existed in 
the Islamic world and in the Ottoman Empire. That all these 
milal formed a part of one Christian milla was a perplexing fea- 
ture of the scene. That some of them were political entities with 
sovereign characteristics was another source of puzzlement. The 
use of milla with such a variety of meanings attested to the Arab 
writers’ uncertainty concerning the nature of European national 
entities during the early part of the century. 

The word umma, pl. umam, carried much the same import 
as milla. Arabic seems to have borrowed this term from ancient 
Hebrew (umma) or Aramaic (ummatā).”” Umma appears in the 
Our'ān numerous times, usually with reference to “ethnical, lin- 
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guistic or religious bodies of people who are the objects of the 
divine plan of salvation."? Its meaning fluctuated during the 
stage in which the Prophet endeavored to organize his commu- 
nity of believers, its implication in his own usage being often 
vague and indefinite. Later, as Islam developed into the domi- 
nant factor that shaped the believers’ view of the world, the term 
acquired a clear significance. Al-umma, like al-milla, meant the 
Muslim community, united by one faith and sharing one mission. 
It was the ultimate object of its members’ loyalty, a polity—real, 
and later visionary, as well as a culture. Among classical honorif- 
ics attributed to Muslim men of circumstance, one often finds 
titles such as awhad al-umma, dhukhr al-umma, rukn al-umma 
and so on, indicating prominence within the only community that 
counted.” Umma was also used to designate other nations, like- 
wise defined by their belief, or rather unbelief: non-Muslim 
peoples of any creed were regarded as umam al-kufr, "the infidel 
communities";^ and Christians were singled out as al-umma 
al-Nasraniyya or al-umma al-‘Isawiyya, umma often being substi- 
tuted by milla or din (religion).” In this sense umma has re- 
mained in use to the present day. 

There was another, looser meaning to the term. Umma was 
understood more broadly as a group of people at large.” In 
medieval geographical, philosophical and political writings, the 
word indicated individual non-Muslim peoples, distinguishable by 
their ethnic origin or language. Mas'üdi, for example, spoke of 
such umam as al-Ifranj wal-Sagāliba wal-Nukubard (the Franks, 
Slavs and Lombards). Sa‘id al-Andalusi applied the term to 
peoples like al-Rus, al-Yūnāniyyūn, al-Rūm, and al-Sin (the Rus- 
sians, Greeks, Romans and Chinese). Qalqashandi used it for 
al-Jalāliga (the Galicians) and al-Burjan (the Burgundians?). 
And Ibn Khaldūn discussed umam al-Saqüliba wal-Ifranj wal- 
Turk.” With such a meaning umma was occasionally applied 
even to peoples within the Islamic community, such as the Arabs 
and Persians.” These instances, however, were rare and of small 
consequence; in the minds of most Muslims umma was readily 
associated with the better known idea of a pious community. The 
centrality of this last concept must have blurred, to a great ex- 
tent, the distinction between the two meanings of the term, the 
specific and the generic; many a Muslim would probably have 
regarded all umam as basically equivalent to his own. 

When Bonaparte first ventured to approach the Egyptians, 
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he addressed them in his famous introductory proclamation as 
al-umma al-Misriyya.” The “Egyptian umma” was, of course, an 
unwitting concoction of the French oriental experts, who super- 
imposed their newly refurbished concept of nation upon a society 
accustomed to thinking in quite different terms. The response 
came in the form of an Ottoman fermān, warning the believers 
about a diabolic French scheme and making clear who was what, 
in Muslim eyes: Sultan Selim III stated that the French were 
plotting to “ruin ummat al-Muslimin which is unified in the unity 
of rabb al-‘alamin,” the Lord of the worlds; the Sultan, “de- 
fender of the faith,” signed a treaty with Britain (“between the 
Inkliz and Islam”) to destroy the French umma. “Once we have 
defeated them,” the Sultan reassured his subjects, “we shall de- 
stroy their Ka^ba and Temple [ka‘batihim wa-bayt maqdisihim] 
and each and every one of their mosques [jami? jawāmi'ihim wa- 
masüjidihim], then we shall kill them all.” The Middle Eastern 
counterpart of the French nation was thus unmistakably estab- 
lished as the umma of Muhammad. The notion was clear, and the 
Sultan knew exactly what kind of emotions he could expect it to 
evoke. 

When writers of Arabic in later years employed the term in a 
European context, they had to part with this traditional concept. 
They revived the other, less common meaning of the term and 
began to use it with growing frequency. Undertaking to discuss 
foreign issues in some detail, they made frequent references to 
such peoples and nations as the Prussians (ummat Brüsiya), the 
Greeks (ummat al-Yūnān), the Muscovites (ummat al-Musqü), 
and the Teutons (al-umma al-Tawtüniyya).? At first they in- 
tended the term in its looser sense—while such communities were 
apparently different from the Islamic umma, their precise nature 
was not yet very obvious. The dissimilarities between Sultan 
Selim's ummat al-Muslimin and the European umam remained to 
be explored. Later on the foreign notion grew clearer, and the 
word used to express it became more specific and precise. 

As we shall see, umma would eventually emerge as the most 
common Arabic name for a modern “nation,” to the exclusion of 
other designations. However, this would happen only close to the 
end of the century. Meanwhile, umma had to compete with other 
expressions. A third term used for the same purpose was (ā'ifa, 
pl. tawá'if. It stood for a notion much looser than either milla or 
umma. Initially tā'ifa meant a detached portion of a whole and, 
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by extension, a group of people forming a part of a greater body 
of people. Its size could vary broadly, “from one to one thousand 
men” according to one classical dictionary, but often to many 
more.” The word appeared frequently in the Qur'an and Hadith 
with reference to groups of different size and character, and was 
used in later times to describe a wide variety of communities. For 
example, it was applied collectively to the territorial-political 
fragments of eleventh-century Muslim Spain, whose petty rulers 
came to be known, somewhat derisively, as mulūk al-tawá'if.? In 
Ottoman Egypt the term was used to denote professional guilds, 
town quarters, Sufi orders and religious or ethnic minorities.” 
And in Lebanon it served to designate the various religious com- 
munities. Thus, in 1840 the Maronite patriarch called upon mem- 
bers of his community to join “the rest of the tawa’if,” including 
“the Druzes... the Mutawallis and... the other Christian 
lawá'if" in a revolt against the government of the country.” 
Tā'ifa was also applied to peoples in Europe, at times designated 
collectively as “the Christian community"—al-tà'ifa al-"Īsawiyya 
or al-ta’ifa al-Salibiyya;* and at other times identified by their 
proper names—ta’ifat al-Banādiga (the Venetians), tā'ifat al- 
Bulghār (the Bulgarians), and the like.”” In Mamluk correspon- 
dence with European sovereigns such expressions figure com- 
monly. Likewise, the Ottomans used the term (Turkish tā'ife) in 
their international treaties and administrative documents, as well 
as in describing ethnic, religious, tribal and occupational groups 
of Ottoman subjects.** The word could also signify many other 
things. For example, in early nineteenth-century writings about 
the West, it was flexibly applied to an ethnic group, a local com- 
munity, a judicial assembly, a religious school, a political party, a 
social caste, a military unit, and an order of knights.” In princi- 
ple, therefore, Go could be used for any type of collective 
entity. 

As a versatile expression, tā'ifa offered a convenient choice 
of name for groups whose nature was inadequately clear. It was 
used extensively throughout the early decades of the period to 
designate modern European peoples—ta’ifat al-Ifranj or tawā'if 
al-Ifranj—in general and, more specifically, individual nations, 
such as tā ifat al-Fransis (the French) and tā'ifat al-Rūm (the Ro- 
mans, or Byzantines). According to Mustafa al-Oaāwī, the 
somewhat mysterious “city of Ifransiya . . . [or] Ifranja” lent its 
name to jā'ifat al-Firanj. And a report in an early issue of 
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al-Wagā'i* al-Misriyya announced the arrival to Alexandria of an 
Austrian ship “carrying one man from Goar al-Ifranj and eight 
Jewish men"—a convenient formula in which the /franj figured as 
a singular entity.“ The term was also applied to pre-modern 
peoples such as the Vandals (tā'ifat al-Wandal), the Visigoths 
(tā'ifat al-Wizighūt), the Teutons (al-t@’ifa al-Tüniqiyya), and the 
Anglo-Saxons (a@’ifat al-Anklüsaksun)." Its application seems to 
have been deliberately loose; there are, for instance, simultane- 
ous references to “a tā'ifa from among the English,” “the English 
tā'ifa,” and “the English tawa'if^?—a rather perplexing variety 
which could barely help in clarifying who or what “the English” 
were. This was likewise the case with the French, designated as 
al-tā'ifa al-Faransáwiyya, but composed of such ethnic units as 
the “Gothic and Norman taw@ if’ and of such social jawā'if as 
the clergy, the nobility and the common people.” The concur- 
rent description of the Protestants, Lutherans and Calvinists as 
tawd'if^ served to further stall the making of delineated and fixed 
distinctions. 

The last, and most striking, choice of term used to help chart 
the European ethnopolitical map was qabila, pl. gabā'il. The 
initial meaning of gabila was a group of people related to one 
another through descent (real or invented) from a common an- 
cestor. In pre-Islamic times the word denoted a tribe, and it 
appeared in the Qur'an with this meaning," which has always 
been the most common application. More specifically, gabīla in- 
dicated a category in a tribal hierarchical structure, second in size 
to sha‘b, the largest unit. The word was also used, although far 
less often than with its Qur'anic meaning, in a broader manner, 
signifying any group of people—a family, a lineage, a generation, 
a race. 

It was apparently this last flexibility of gabīla that made it 
attractive to Arab writers seeking to describe foreign peoples. 
During the first half of the century, and in the early years of the 
second, the word was often applied to European communities of 
different designations, among them modern nation-states. Qabila 
could refer to a political faction in ancient Athens, the Basques in 
Spain, the inhabitants of a Swiss canton, the seventeenth-century 
colony of Pennsylvania, or the post-revolutionary French nation. 
In the 1858 Paris international fair, for example, one could see— 
according to a Lebanese eyewitness—"various gabā il of people,” 
including Americans, Englishmen, Italians, Turks, Arabs and 
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others. Another Lebanese, traveling in Belgium, was fascinated 
by the country’s history as a traditional “battleground” in “wars 
between the gabā'il of Europe in different eras."^ 

Around the middle of the century this term was highly popu- 
lar. One newspaper spoke of a “Europe unified, despite disagree- 
ment among some of its gabā'il”. The same paper described the 
1830 Paris revolt as an “uprising of the gabila against the king”, 
depicted Napoleon III as “the only man capable of winning the 
love of the French gabīla”, and referred to the London Times as 
"the English people's mouthpiece”—lisan hal al-gabīla. Some- 
what inconsistently, it also described Austria as “composed of a 
number of gabā'il with various languages and faiths.” Other 
writers used the term occasionally until the last quarter of the 
century.'** 

There was another meaning to the word, which seems to 
have been an innovation by Tahtawi. He, and later his pupils at 
the Egyptian School of Languages, used it to refer to emigrants 
who settle in another country and, by extension, to immigrant 
colonies. Oabā'il, Tahtāwī explained, is a name for a “group of 
people, men and women, who are sent to a certain place or chose 
to go and settle there, and who are usually led by a shaykh as 
they go.” The word may have been selected to express this idea, 
for gabīla echoed the movement of nomadic tribes in the Middle 
East. Tahtawi and his colleagues commonly applied the name to 
the originally European inhabitants of the New World—gabā'il 
al-Ifranj fi Amirīka. The “United States of America” was accord- 
ingly rendered as al-gabda’il al-mujtami‘a al-Amiriqiyya (literally: 
“the American assembled tribes”); and its war of independence 
as a “revolt of the large English gabā'il . . . against [the govern- 
ment of] their original homeland.”” Immigrant communities el- 
sewhere—in Canada, Brazil, Peru—were designated by the same 
name, as were also the French settlers in Algeria in the early 
years of occupation.” 

During the decades preceding the birth of the private Arabic 
press, milla, umma, tā ifa and qabila were used alternately with 
reference to peoples of the outside world, producing a blurred 
picture of them. An author would often resort to two or three of 
these words to describe one foreign nation, sometimes in the very 
same text. In Tahtāwī's Takhlīs al-ibriz, for example, the French 
are at once a milla, an umma and a tā'ifa. The first two terms, in 
singular form, are also used with reference to Christendom; the 
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third is used to denote various groups, classes, factions and 
parties in France." The Teutons he identifies as “a tā'ifa of 
Christians,” while his colleague, Mustafa al-Zarabi, considers 
them as both umma and milla.” European nations, some of them 
striving to establish or consolidate their own states along newly 
formulated guidelines, were thus described by a mixture of names 
that were either too loose or altogether irrelevant. While Europe 
ceased to be seen by the Middle East as an indivisible bilad 
al-Ifranj, the nature of its constituent parts remained a subject of 
no more than approximative treatment. At that stage, the con- 
cept of secular nationalism was still alien to the Middle East, and 
none of these terms nor any other existing Arabic expression 
could properly denote it. A. wide gap was thus inevitable between 
the European idea and its best possible Arabic rendition. 

With the inauguration of the Arabic press and the subse- 
quent spread of information throughout the Middle East, the 
picture began to clarify. A mark of this change was the gradual 
disappearance of milla, ta’ifa and qabila from writings about the 
outside world. By the last quarter of the century their occurrence 
in such texts was rare. Instead, umma emerged as the accepted 
Arabic equivalent of *nation" in its modern sense. It became a 
key word in accounts on international relations, on the drive for 
national unity throughout much of Europe, and on the domestic 
politics of foreign countries. It was used with increasing fre- 
quency in association with political sovereignty, typically in refer- 
ence to national assemblies—majlis al-umma—in Europe and the 
United States.? 

This growing nontraditional use of the term led intellectuals 
to seek a redefinition of umma. And thus, in 1881, the Azharite 
shaykh Husayn al-Marsafi, in his curious Risālat al-kalim al- 
thamān (“Tract on Eight Words,") typically defined umma as an 
entity determinable not merely by faith but also by territory and 
language. An umma based on the latter, he suggested, was the 
one most worthy of the name, due to the unifying quality of a 
common tongue.” To what extent Marsafi's statement reflected 
exposure to modern ideas it is hard to tell; this and other expla- 
nations in his book do seem to have been devised, at least to 
some extent, under foreign influence. 

The growing systematic use of umma in reference to foreign 
matters, and the concomitant search for a new definition, would 
lead to its semantic modification: umma, hitherto a community of 
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believers, or simply a community, would gradually acquire the 
modern meaning of nation-state. The process, however, would 
not be quite smooth. Acquaintance with Western secular nation- 
alism by a few Arab thinkers at first could not have but a margi- 
nal impact on Middle Eastern traditional concepts. The old idea 
of a Muslim ummat al-mu’minin remained very much alive until 
well into the twentieth century. It was this very brand of umma 
which men like al-Afghānī and Muhammad "Abduh, chief expo- 
nents of local sentiments during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, were striving to vivify—the one which *Allah had raised 
from insignificance and exalted to the highest of ranks," as they 
zealously preached in the pages of al-‘Urwa al-wuthgā.” Yn the 
same paper they spoke with equal frequency (but less zeal) of the 
English umma, the French umma, and the other “umam of 
Europe, "77 a juxtaposition common enough in the literature of 
the period to have had a seriously confusing effect on the Arab 
discussion of modern nations, and to have delayed the semantic 
transformation of the term. This phenomenon may well have 
hampered the assimilation of the idea itself in the region. 

The European idea of nationhood determined by nonreli- 
gious criteria became a subject of extensive debate in Arabic 
political literature around the turn of the century, by men like 
Mustafa Kamil, Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid, “Abd al-Rahmaàn al- 
Kawakibi and Najib ^Azün. As the idea gained currency, the 
term umma with its new meaning attained spreading acceptance 
in the region. It came to indicate the type of community that 
should, in the view of secularists, supplant the traditional ummat 
al-mu’minin or, in the view of others, should become a legitimate 
unit within the eternal community of believers. 
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Sultans, Kings, Emperors 


To a subject of the nineteenth-century Ottoman Empire, the no- 
tion of government was simple. The Muslim umma provided its 
members not merely with a social and spiritual shelter; it also 
provided them, as well as its protégés, with a prescribed frame- 
work of relationship between the government and the governed. 
The ruler was to rule and be obeyed; even if a tyrant, he was still 
to be patiently tolerated, provided he maintained the basic Is- 
lamic norms. This was an article of faith, sanctioned by Muslim 
jurists at least since Māwardī in the eleventh century. The system 
had functioned successfully, and the validity of its underlying 
concepts had seldom been contested. The Ottoman sultans, pow- 
erful monarchs whose suzerainty was recognized throughout 
much of the Middle East, enjoyed the unquestioning submission 
of their subjects. Lesser men of power succeeded from time to 
time in seizing control over limited territories within the empire. 
Such princes similarly commanded the obedience of the people in 
their domains, while themselves continuing to acknowledge the 
primacy of the House of Uthmān. Government was in principle 
embodied in one man and expressed in one word: sultan. 

This relatively uncomplicated order bore little resemblance 
to its contemporary Western counterparts. Nineteenth-century 
Europe and America presented various types of government. 
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Some were republics, a species remotely akin to a system once 
known but long forgotten in the Middle East. (Republics are 
discussed separately in chapter 7.) Some were monarchies, but 
these hereditary governments were not all alike; they differed 
broadly in their international standing and in their authority at 
home. The titles of their heads were equally varied. The great 
majority designated themselves as “kings,” sovereigns of king- 
doms as large as Great Britain or as tiny as Württemberg. Some 
actually reigned rather than ruled, sharing power with different 
political institutions. Other monarchs, claiming a superior status, 
bore imperial titles. Such were, throughout the century, the Rus- 
sian czars of the Romanov line and the Austrian kaisers of the 
Hapsburg dynasty, direct successors of the Holy Roman Em- 
peror. Such, also, were other rulers during shorter periods, in 
Britain, France, Germany, and Brazil. Imperial titles were re- 
garded as more dignified than royal ones, as they were taken to 
imply authority and grandeur of the kind once enjoyed by the 
ancient Roman emperors.’ Certain sovereigns assumed combined 
designations, such as Napoleon’s “Emperor of the French and 
King of Italy,” or Victoria’s “Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and Empress of India.” Smaller en- 
tities, mostly in central and southern Europe, were headed by 
sovereigns bearing other titles: princes, grand dukes, dukes. Fi- 
nally, there was the papal state, whose head stood in a category 
by itself, professing both temporal and spiritual authority. This 
multicolored assortment of heads of state was a constantly rotat- 
ing one: patterns of rule were changing, states were forming and 
dissolving, titles were assumed and abandoned. 

For nineteenth-century Arabs hitherto ignorant of European 
affairs, becoming conversant with the peculiarities of each gov- 
ernment was an arduous task. Tracing the identities of the vari- 
ous sovereigns and their diverse titles was probably its simplest 
part, for the Arabs could benefit, to a considerable extent, from 
the Ottomans’ better acquaintance with Western rulers. But even 
such a rudimentary grasp was not attained until mid-century. In 
earlier decades, Arab observers recorded their impressions in a 
traditional and rather confused manner, projecting Islamic con- 
cepts of rulership on contemporary Western politics. 

In describing European sovereigns, Arab writers at first con- 
fined themselves mainly to two names taken from their tradi- 
tional vocabulary: sultan and malik. The first of these, sultan, pl. 
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salatin, was initially an abstract noun meaning power or author- 
ity. Often, though not always, it denoted governmental authority. 
The term appeared in this sense in the Qur'àn, Hadith and later 
sources, and has maintained its abstract meaning to the present 
day. At a certain stage, apparently during the eighth century, 
sultan became a designation for men exercising the power of 
government. At first it was a loose and nonspecific title by which 
various power-holders, including even petty chiefs, decorated 
themselves. In the eleventh century the Seljuks assumed it as a 
regnal appellation. Thereafter it was adopted by other rulers, 
among them the Khwarazmshahs, the Mamluks of Egypt and the 
Ottomans. Through its usage over the years, the word acquired a 
connotation of political authority and military might—as distinct 
from the religious prestige associated with the title khalifa, Ca- 
liph, conceived as Allah’s representative on earth. 

For a long time a distinction existed between the terms 
sultan and khalifa, which represented two separate functions em- 
bodied in two (or more) persons. Centuries of practice reinforced 
the distinction. Even when the Ottomans, by their late eight- 
eenth-century claim, unified the functions signified by the two 
terms in one man, some semantic difference remained. The Otto- 
man monarch now professed a twofold authority: religious, in his 
capacity as khalīfa, and political, as the sovereign sultan of the 
empire. The title sultan was not reserved for the heads of the 
empire alone—princes in Istanbul, and even princesses, often 
bore it as well (although in these cases the title came after and 
not before the name). There were also Islamic rulers in Morocco 
and southern Arabia who simultaneously called themselves sultan 
and who were recognized as such by their subjects, and some- 
times by others.” 

By the onset of the nineteenth century, the political title 
sultan carried both a generic and a specific meaning. It served, 
broadly, as a name for rulers of any type, sovereign or not, with 
much authority or little. When used as such, it was normally 
qualified by an indication of territory or kingdom. Combined 
with a personal name, it formed a similarly loose honorific appli- 
cable to prominent government officials. In the more specific 
sense, sultan was understood as indicating a definite Muslim sov- 
ereign, the ruler of one’s own province or country—most often 
the head of the Ottoman Empire. Talking about al-Sultan in the 
definite form, one could normally dispense with further clarifica- 
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tions. As was commonly the case with equivocal terms, confusion 
between the two meanings of the word was bound to occur occa- 
sionally; the name sultan, even while applied generically to a less 
familiar potentate, would readily bring to mind the best-known 
ruler bearing that title. Such fluidity in the term’s use, seldom 
posing a problem in earlier times, was liable to create difficulties 
when non-Muslim sovereigns were first discussed in Arabic in the 
nineteenth century. 

The other term, malik, pl. mulūk, stemmed from the old 
semitic root m-l-k, which implied property and, by extension, 
government. It appears in the Qur’an both as a title for Allah, 
the Heavenly King, and as a designation for certain rulers of 
non-Muslim peoples. Carrying the latter, earthly implication, the 
word had borne a derogatory connotation since an early stage in 
Islamic history, indicating the temporal, unholy facet of govern- 
ment.* It represented an antithesis to Khalifa and imam, which 
signified piety and righteousness. The Umayyads, to cite a notori- 
ous example, were named mulūk and their government mulk by 
their opponents, who thus expressed disdain for their worldly- 
minded government. Considered a term of abuse, malik was not 
officially assumed by Muslim rulers until the early tenth century. 
At that time the Buwayhids, new sovereigns of the empire, ven- 
tured to revive the Sasanian tradition of regnal titles, and in- 
cluded malik in their list of designations. They were followed by 
the Samanids, then by the Seljuks and other dynasties. 

The multitude of rulers identifying themselves as mulūk 
gradually rendered the name less majestic again, and it came to 
imply limited sway over one kingdom among many and subjuga- 
tion to a supreme suzerain. Consequently, it disappeared from 
usage in later times; by the heyday of Ottoman power, the name 
retained little of its former glory and was seldom used. By the 
nineteenth century, no ruler in the Middle East would choose to 
be so designated.‘ 

Throughout the history of Islam malik also served disparag- 
ingly as a title for non-Muslim chiefs of all types. There was more 
than a grain of disdain in the common expression mulūk al-kufr 
or mulūk al-kuffar—"kings of unbelief” or “kings of unbe- 
lievers," collectively applied to foreign sovereigns.” The name 
was used to designate the “Frankish rulers,” mulūk al-Ifranj, in 
general, as well as individual kings such as malik al-Sagāliba, 
malik al-Sin and malik al-Habasha (kings of the Slavs, China and 
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Ethiopia). Such terms were tinged with unmistakable negative 
undertones, as they emphasized the limits of the ruler’s domain, 
thereby cutting down his prestige. (In contrast, monarchs in the 
region usually professed sovereignty “of Islam” or “of the Mus- 
lims.”) The use of malik to indicate foreign kings always indi- 
cated an inferior kind of power; the word experienced none of 
the vicissitudes that typified its use in Muslim contexts. 

Writers of Arabic during the first three or four decades of 
the nineteenth century found malik and sultan satisfactory 
names for the whole range of European rulers. The use of the 
former for such purposes represented a continuation of past 
practice; the latter, being flexible, seemed just as fit. The two 
were used synonymously for all sovereigns regardless of status 
and title. At that stage the picture of European monarchies 
was still too vague for a more precise identification. 

Thus, sultan served to designate emperors, including the 
Russian czar, sultan al-Muskūbiyya; the Austrian kaiser, sultan 
al-Nimsā; and Napoleon I, sultan Faransā. The 1805 battle of 
Austerlitz, known as the “battle of the three emperors,” accord- 
ingly became wāgi'at al-salatin al-thalātha.* Sultan was also used 
as a title for kings, in pre- and post-revolutionary France, in 
Britain, Spain, Sardinia, Bavaria and elsewhere. Jabarti, for ex- 
ample, relates that the French people established a new type of 
regime after having “killed their sultan”; Niqula Turk discusses 
the historical French-Egyptian enmity, which had persisted “since 
the times of al-sultan al-zahir Baybars and the French sultan 
Louis”; and Shihabi reports that, in view of the French threat, 
“the English sultān signed a treaty with the [Ottoman] sultan 
Selīm.”” The title was collectively applied to the heads of eleven 
different political entities in Italy—"the Italian states [maméalik], 
ruled by eleven sultans”-—-comprising, in reality, republics, king- 
doms, dukedoms and the papal state.* The Pope himself, usually 
called al-baba (an Arabicization of papa), was accordingly de- 
scribed as “the sultan of Rome,” an allusion to his temporal 
sovereignty over that state.” 

An Arab account of Bonaparte’s army further expands the 
title’s range of reference. In the French military, “Abd al-Salam 
al-Mardini expounds, “every ten [men] have someone [in com- 
mand] whom they call ser ‘asker (“supreme commander"); [at the 
head of] every hundred [men] there is someone whom they call 
sultan . . . and Bonaparte is the sultan of them all.” By the same 
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token, Kléber, Bonaparte’s surrogate général en chef in Cairo, was 
described as “the French sultan in Egypt."!! Adjectival derivatives 
from the word were likewise widespread: Bonaparte’s “imperial 
treasury” was rendered as al-khazina al-sultaniyya; the Bourbon 
“royal family” was al-‘@ila al-sultāniyya; and the Palais Royal in 
Paris was al-saraya al-sultaniyya.” "Imperial" and “royal” were 
thus treated, loosely, as indistinguishable pieces of a rather color- 
less jigsaw puzzle. 

This monolithic view was likewise reflected in the application 
of the title malik to foreign rulers. The same variety of European 
leaders described as salātīn were equally often entitled mulūk. 
The French Revolution, according to Arab chroniclers, put an 
end to the reign of “al-sultan Louis [XVI], the malik of France.” 
Subsequently, an army was sent to Egypt under the command of 
*Abū Nabarta [Bonaparte], malik of the Franks,” also described 
as malik al-juyūsh Būnābārta (“Bonaparte, king of the armies"). 
When Pope Pius VII, a few years later, consecrated Napoleon as 
emperor, the latter was reported to have been “crowned as 
malik.” And when this last event was followed by his assumption 
of the title “Emperor of the French and King of Italy,” the 
chroniclers spoke of “al-sultan Būnābārta . . . [becoming] malik 
over the mamālik of Italy and over the mamlaka of France.” In 
like manner, Peter the Great was referred to as Butrus al-akbar 
malik al-Mūsgū, but also as sultan al-Rūsiyā.'” The Russian czar, 
the Austrian kaiser, and the various kings of Europe were all 
designated by this traditional name, as was the Pope, who was 
described as malik Rūma."* 

Europe, then, was presented by early nineteenth-century 
Arab writers as a realm divided among a set of uniform mon- 
archs. In the texts of these early years they bore titles whose 
meanings were loose and which expressed generically the idea of 
“a chief,” or which connoted specific but irrelevant powers and 
statuses. The result was an ambiguous portrait of foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Along with sultan and malik, Arab writers of this period 
sometimes introduced into their texts two other regnal titles of 
occidental origin: gaysar and imbarātūr. The former, an Arabic 
version of the Latin caesar, was long a recognized item in the 
terminology designed to discuss foreign monarchs. The word had 
entered Arabic before the advent of Islam, apparently via Greek 
or Aramaic, and was regularly used by Arab historians and geog- 
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raphers with reference to Roman and Byzantine emperors. The 
convenient morphology of gaysar—its compactness and inciden- 
tal conformity with a common Arabic noun-pattern—facilitated 
its smooth assimilation into the language. Its plural form, gayā- 
gira, was likewise devised according to an existing pattern.” The 
word became an integral part of the Arabic lexicon. By the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century it was familiar enough to serve 
in interpreting a less-known word—irnbarātūr. 

Imbarātūr had a particularly interesting history. It entered 
the Arabic language once in early times, persisted for a while and 
disappeared, then reappeared in the nineteenth century. Origi- 
nally a Latin word, imperator (from imperare, to command, 
which came to mean to be head of an empire), it was adopted by 
Arabic during the Crusades, both directly from Latin, in the form 
inbarātūr or imbarātūr, and through French, as inbirür. Between 
the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries the word was occasionally 
used with reference to previous and contemporary European 
monarchs, emperors and kings. However, being awkward by 
Arabic standards of elegance, it failed to be assimilated into the 
language. Pre-nineteenth-century Arabic dictionaries make no 
mention of the term; and in an eighteenth-century Arabic-Per- 
sian-Turkish lexicon it appears as exclusively Turkish." With the 
new exposure to European titulature in the nineteenth century, 
the word, its awkwardness notwithstanding, was borrowed again. 
This time it came through Turkish, in which it had been in com- 
mon use at least since the mid-sixteenth century (see below). 

The recourse to these alien words at first did not signify 
response to any urgent lexical need. During the first third of the 
nineteenth century, the two names were treated as honorifics 
rather than titles, serving as little more than extra ornaments. 
They frequently appeared in combinations such as malik al- 
Nimsā al-imbarātūr (“emperor-king of Austria”), al-inbarātūr 
sultan al-Nimsā, and al-malik Nābūlyūn [Napoleon] gaysar. More 
often than not the writers were content with malik and sultan, 
and readily dispensed with what seemed to them nonessential 
foreign niceties.'? 

This fluidity of usage may be better appreciated if we con- 
sider the way contemporary users of Turkish dealt with the same 
matters. To them the subject represented no novelty. Turkish, 
the language of a state with extensive international ties, had at its 
disposal an elaborate political and diplomatic vocabulary, includ- 
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ing carefully defined titles for foreign rulers. A number of titles 
were reserved for the Ottoman head of state. The most common 
of these were sultan, from the Arabic; pādishāh, its approximate 
Persian equivalent; and khan or khāgān, a regnal title of Turko- 
Mongol origin.” These titles, especially the first two, were often 
supplemented by the adjective “of Islam,” indicating a claim to 
sovereignty over the entire community of believers. For centuries 
the Ottomans used these names exclusively for themselves, the 
king of France being the only exception when occasionally called 
pādishāh.” Other monarchs were referred to by other appella- 
tions, to which the names of their countries were always added, 
diminishing their standing. Thus the Russian czar had at first 
been called Rūsyā cārī (¢aricesi, in the case of a woman); after 
1739 Rūsyā imparātērū (or imparatoricesi); and from 1774 pā- 
dishāh.” Heads of the Holy Roman Empire were, at least from 
the mid-seventeenth century, called Ruma (or Nemge) imparā- 
org, a title passed to their Austrian successors; and the same 
name was applied to Napoleon I (later also to Napoleon III). 
Only upon those recognized as emperors did the Ottomans 
confer such designations. European kings were referred to by 
another name: kiral (krrālice, for queens), a modified version of 
Karl (apparently going back to Charlemagne), which came into 
Turkish via Serbian or Hungarian. It signified a status equivalent 
to that indicated by the Arabic malik and inferior to that implied 
by sultan, pādishāh and imparator. Kıral was used consistently in 
treaties and correspondence with European kingdoms such as 
Prussia, England, Poland, Sweden and Sardinia.” The Ottomans 
adhered meticulously to this system of titles, and deviations bore 
specific significance. 

Unlike Turkish, however, Arabic had not been a language of 
an independent state, except in Morocco, nor had international 
diplomacy been conducted in it for centuries. Consequently, the 
language had lost its capacity for making minute distinction 
among foreign types of government, something that was con- 
spicuous in Oalgashandī's fifteenth-century instructions to Mam- 
luk state secretaries. Jt now needed to be gradually redeveloped. 

It was, again, shaykh Tahtawi who in the nineteenth century 
made the first attempt at identifying varieties of rulership in the 
outside world. In a glossary appended to one of his early transla- 
tions, Tahtawi distinguished between three kinds of sovereigns. 
Most important were those describable as supreme monarchs, 
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salatin kibār (“great sultāns”), who were “like the [Byzantine] 
caesars” (mithl al-gayāsira). They numbered three: The Otto- 
man, Austrian and Russian rulers. Then there were kings, 
muluk, whose number in Europe he gave as eighteen. Finally, 
there existed rulers who fell into neither of these two categories, 
who were “like kings without being called kings,” such as “the 
Pope of Rome and others.” 

Tahtawi himself failed to adhere to this promising division, 
both in the same book and in his other works.” His remarks, 
however, portended a future change. His pupils at the Egyptian 
School of Languages took further steps in this direction during 
the second third of the century. It was largely due to their 
endeavour that the various types of Western governments were 
identified, at least by name. Translating European history books 
into Arabic, Tahtawi’s pupils encountered a diversity of foreign 
sovereign names. Without necessarily fully comprehending the 
meaning of the names, they faithfully applied a distinct title to 
each type of ruler. The task created considerable lexical diffi- 
culty, which is amply evident throughout their writings. Making 
great efforts to resolve these problems, they introduced an in- 
creasing measure of order into the fluid Arabic titulature of 
non-Muslim sovereigns. 

In the process, “king” seemed the least complex of the no- 
tions with which these translators had to grapple. Malik, the 
traditional title for foreign potentates, continued to serve as a 
matter of course in denoting “king,” to the gradual exclusion of 
sultān.* As there were no rulers in the region itself who would 
carry that royal name, malik came to be understood as, unmis- 
takably, “a foreign king.” It persisted in use with this meaning 
from the beginning of the 1840s to the end of the century and 
beyond. 

Coping with the concept of “emperor” proved somewhat 
more problematic. A supreme sovereign, or a “super monarch,” 
was of course a familiar idea to speakers of the Arabic idiom; but 
there existed no tradition of viewing non-Muslim rulers as such, let 
alone a whole category of them. Some writers found gaysar and 
imbaratur fit for the purpose of naming such rulers. Others, loath 
to borrow, looked for alternative Arabic names. 

One possibility put forward by Tahtawi was to reserve the 
name sultan for emperors, while calling kings mulūk. Europe, 
Tahtawi said in his translation of a French book, is ruled “by 
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both salātīn and mulūk,” thus rendering a text which read: 
"['Europe offre un mélange d'empereurs et de rois."? Else- 
where he explained that, while a malik reigns over one nation, a 
sultan is a sovereign of a number of kingdoms (‘iddat mamālik); 
the Europeans call the latter “imbaratur, namely a great qay- 
sar”. Tahtawi’s solution, however, proved unsatisfactory, be- 
cause the basic disadvantage of the term sultan—being, as we 
have seen, at once generic and specific—rendered it a source of 
recurrent confusion. Tahtāwī's colleagues and other writers per- 
sisted in using the title for European emperors,” at the same 
time searching for a substitute. 

Another solution, also a fruit of Tahtawi’s sedulous lexical 
efforts, was the name sultan al-salatin, “sultan of [all] sultans.” 
Napoleon, Tahtawi related, seized power (tasaltana) in France 
following the Revolution “and was entitled sultan al-salātīn.” The 
name, he explained, was the equivalent of what the Franks called 
imparatur.** The formula was no innovation, for it had been used 
as a title by Seljuk rulers, and later quite regularly by the 
Ottomans.” Sultan al-salātīn conformed to a common title pat- 
tern of Persian origin, implying paramountcy and including desig- 
nations such as malik al-mulūk, amir al-umarà' and shāhānshāh. 
Choosing a name of this category to denote emperors was thus 
semantically sensible. But this attempt, like the previous one, 
was short-lived, since for most of Tahtawi’s Arab contemporaries 
there could be only one sultan al-salātīn, the Ottoman sovereign; 
the idea of extending the title to others was objectionable. Thus 
rejected, it was soon abandoned. 

This uncertain groping for a name for foreign supreme mon- 
archs was occasionally apparent in later years as well. One initia- 
tive in this direction produced the title "āhil, pl. "awāhil. Al- 
though an old Arabic word—it appears in classical dictionaries 
with the meaning of “a malik as great as a khalīfa,”** "āhil does 
not seem to have served as a title for any important ruler or 
dynasty in Middle Eastern history. Nineteenth-century writers 
who adopted the expression may have discovered it while search- 
ing the lexicons. When it first appeared in the newspaper Birjis 
Baris as a designation for Napoleon III, the editor interpreted it 
in a footnote as the Arabic equivalent of “the Frankish title 
imbarātūr, [which means in their jargon] a [monarch] greater 
than a malik.” Thereafter it was used regularly in this newspaper 
and in a number of other writings to describe European emper- 
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ors. It was also employed in a feminine form, "ahila; in adjectival 
form, as in “an ‘a@hili state” or “an ‘ahili decree"; and as an 
abstract noun, ‘ahiliyya, meaning emperorship or empire.” 

All these experiments came to nothing. Arabic eventually 
settled for a solution of a kind it usually tried to avoid: it assimi- 
lated the two foreign words qaysar and imbarātūr as names for 
emperors, to the exclusion of all other designations. The Egyp- 
tian translators, unsatisfied with Tahtāwī's other suggested appel- 
lations, often resorted to this pair of terms, however reluctantly. 
Unlike writers of the previous generation (Jabarti, Turk, Shihabi, 
and even Tahtawi in his early writings), they were careful to use 
these foreign names systematically as distinguished titles of su- 
preme sovereigns. Some of them were meticulous enough to 
make distinctions such as "irnbarātūr al-Rüsiya and malik al- 
Brūsiyā,” or *al-imbarātūriyya al-Almaniyya and al-mamlaka al- 
Isbaniyya” (the Holy Roman Empire and the kingdom of Spain); 
or to cite correctly Napoleon's title as “imbardatur al-Fransis wa- 
malik Itāliyā.”>* Adopting their mentor's assiduity, some of Tah- 
tawi’s pupils were careful to distinguish also between lesser sover- 
eigns, designating each kind by a separate name: a Duke came to 
be dūg and his realm dūgiyya, a Grand Duke was called ghran- 
dūg, and an elector (in the Holy Roman Empire) became iliktūr 
or its Arabic rendition muntakhib.*” While stylistically perhaps 
undesirable, the usage of such alien names had an important 
advantage. It helped to convey the foreignness of the circum- 
stances which they represented, and this was more fruitful than 
rendering them overly and erroneously familiar. 

By the time the Arabic press was born, in the late 1850s, the 
identity and titles of Western sovereigns had been more or less 
clearly established. Within the next decade references to such 
rulers became markedly accurate. By that time the situation in 
Europe itself had been considerably simplified, due to the unifi- 
cation of Italy and Germany and the concomitant elimination of 
several species of government. Arab writers now used distinct 
colors consistently in painting the diverse elements of this pic- 
ture. Qaysar and imbarātūr came to serve as the most obvious 
choices of designations for European emperors. Other names be- 
came rare exceptions. Certain authors elected to distinguish be- 
tween gaysar, which they attached to the czar (since both 
stemmed from the same Latin original), and imbarátuür, applied 
to all other emperors. They thus discussed “the meeting between 
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the [Russian] gaysar and the Austrian imbarātūr,” or juxtaposed 
“the German imbarātūr, the Austrian imbarātūr and the gaysar 
of Russia.”** Others, indeed the majority of writers, treated the 
two terms as synonyms and used them interchangeably to de- 
scribe all emperors, historical and contemporary. The two words 
were also assimilated morphologically: the plural form imbarātira 
was coined, to resemble qayásira.? Also the feminine form, 
gaysara and imbarātūra; adjectival derivations, gaysarī and im- 
barātūrī; and abstract nominal forms, gaysariyya and imbarā- 
turiyya, meaning emperorship or empire, came into routine use.” 
The scene of European governments became more intelligible 
than it had been in the early nineteenth century, when it was 
dominated by an ambiguous assemblage of various mulūk and 
salātīn. 

While growing more precise, titles of foreign rulers also 
turned more commendatory. In this process it was once again the 
translators at the Egyptian School of Languages who made the 
first substantial contribution. Seeking to produce reliable transla- 
tions, shaykh Tahtawi and his colleagues tried to convey the au- 
thors’ appreciation, even explicit veneration, for their heroes. 
“The malik,” said Mustafa Bayyā', rendering Voltaire’s admiring 
biography of Gustavus II of Sweden, “was one of those rarely 
matched great personalities who were born with the necessary 
traits of leadership... [a man of] prominence and brilliant 
character. "7 “This great malik,” said another translator, writing 
of Louis VI of France, “was perhaps the most diligent and indus- 
trious of all French monarchs ever.” This favorable tone charac- 
terized the texts selected for translation on the command of 
rulers eager to benefit from their European counterparts’ experi- 
ence. If persistent, such a postive presentation of non-Muslim 
rulers in Arabic was bound to produce a change in the Arab 
attitude toward them, and, as a consequence of that change, the 
import of their regnal titles would improve. 

The task fulfilled by the Egyptian translators during the 
1830s and 1840s was taken over by men of the nascent Arabic 
press in the 1850s and 1860s. Borrowing reports from European 
newspapers, they copied references to foreign monarchs along 
with their often illustrious honorifics. Formulae such as jalālat 
al-malik al-a‘zam (“His Majesty the Great King”), sāhib al- 
‘azama al-imbarātūriyya, al-brins Nābūlyūn (“His Great Imperial 
Highness, Prince Napoleon [III]"), and jalālat qaysar Jirmāniyā 
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(“His Majesty the Emperor of Germany"),? unthinkable at the 
outset of the century, gradually became standard, and the editors 
began to employ them even when producing their own commen- 
taries on politics abroad. 

The Arab view of European kings and emperors was marked 
by growing respect as the second half of the century unfolded. To 
be sure, they were not regarded with universal admiration, yet 
even among those who came to hold grudges against Europe, few 
denied its might and achievements. Much of the esteem was asso- 
ciated with the rulers, and so the names designating their position 
were favorably affected. The royal title malik, having lost its 
pejorative connotation by mid-century, came to reflect the high 
regard felt for monarchs such as the queen of England and the 
king of Italy. Qaysar and imbarātūr gained even more respect, as 
names for sovereigns “greater than kings in power, influence and 
authority,” whose imperial titles bore “the clearest testimony to 
their veneration and glory.”“ 

Interestingly, however prestigious these foreign titles became 
in the Middle East, they did not appeal to rulers in the region as 
names for themselves. The czar and the kaiser, or the queen of 
Great Britain and empress of India, may have had dominion over 
larger and richer realms than that of the Ottoman sultan. But 
their standing could never match that of the Prophet’s khalifa. 
Lesser rulers under Ottoman suzerainty, in Egypt, the Hejaz and 
elsewhere, acknowledged the sultan’s caliphal authority and were 
content with the ranks he accorded them within the hierarchy of 
the Muslim state. They too sought no foreign designations. While 
many names and notions were borrowed from Europe in the 
nineteenth century, royal and imperial titles were not among 
them. The distinction between Muslim and foreign sovereign 
titles was carefully adhered to throughout the period. 

In the early twentieth century, as traditional authority con- 
tinued to decline and European prestige to flourish, Western- 
style regnal titles were eventually adopted in the Middle East. 
The caliphate still existed, but the British and the French in fact 
had the final say on all matters of sovereignty; rulers in the 
region would therefore realistically do with royal rather than im- 
perial names. Malik, its import profoundly refurbished, had ac- 
quired enough appeal for it to be assumed as a mark of proud 
sovereignty by the sharif Husayn of Mecca, in 1916, and then by 
rulers in Syria, Iraq, Egypt and many other places. The fashion 
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of kingly titles quickly spread all over the region, and by the 
mid-twentieth century the great majority of its countries had ex- 
perimented with modern monarchical government. Most of the 
monarchs would call themselves mulūk. Others, notably of the 
Saudi and Hashimite dynasties, would revive the title "āhil, in- 
tended to imply superior kingship. The reappearance of such 
names in the twentieth century, quite like that in the tenth, re- 
flected the powerful impact of a foreign culture on concepts of 
government in the central Arab lands. 


3 


Subjects and Citizens 


Even before the French Revolution, the governed people in cer- 
tain European states knew a twofold political status, described by 
a pair of distinctive designations, “subject” and “citizen.” The 
former signified subordination to a monarch. The latter implied 
relation to a place and membership of a polity, first a city-state, 
later a nation-state. 

The word “citizen” evolved from the Latin civis, meaning a 
member of the civitas, the city (the Greek equivalents being, 
respectively, polites and polis). “Citizen” had always connoted a 
person’s civil and political rights. In medieval European city- 
states, being a citizen meant being free from feudal domination. 
Later, in fully monarchical times, Rousseau’s Social Contract 
spoke of the citoyen, key participant in the formation of the 
“general will,” as contrasted with the sujet, who shared none of 
that privilege.’ When the United States emancipated itself from 
British domination, its inhabitants ceased to be subjects of the 
king of England and became citizens of their country. The French 
Revolution sharpened the distinction by glorifying the citoyen, 
both in the 1789 “Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the 
Citizen” and in making citoyen (or citoyenne) a universal proper 
title of every French person.” The idea of citizenship then spread 
to other parts of the West, especially Western Europe. Some- 
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times legally still the ruler’s subjects, people were acquiring the 
political status of citizens; monarchs continued to occupy their 
thrones and bequeath their crowns to their descendants, but the 
power of government gradually passed to their subordinates. The 
term “subject” thus slowly lost its old meaning, and the concept 
of citizenship was striking roots. 

With the French Revolution, the Lebanese historian Raīf 
Khūrī noted in 1943, the French “ceased to be ra‘iyya, ‘sujets,’ 
[and became] muwātinūn, *citoyens'.”* One would hardly dispute 
the clarity of the statement, coming from a keen mid-twentieth 
century observer. Had the remark been offered to a nineteenth- 
century Middle Eastern audience, however, it would have 
sounded meaningless. Until the twentieth century there had been 
one Arabic expression to indicate the political status of the ruled: 
ra‘iyya, pl. ra^ayà. Initially a name for a herd or flock of livestock 
tended by their keeper, the term had been metaphorically ex- 
tended to denote people, subjects of a ruler. By the same token, 
the rulers, assumed to be compassionate and caring, were de- 
scribed as ru‘at, “shepherds.” The simile was apt; it indicated 
people's dependence upon and submissiveness to their leader. The 
essential principle of unmistakable division between the ruler and 
the ruled remained valid whether the latter obeyed—as they 
should, and normally did—or rebelled against their masters. The 
idea of people's participation in government was alien and scarcely 
compatible with this traditional arrangement. On the eve of the 
modern era, inhabitants of the Middle East, Muslims and non- 
Muslims alike, regarded themselves as ra‘iyya of the Ottoman 
Sultans, or of other leaders wielding power, such as Muhammad 
Ali in Egypt.’ 

When Arab writers began to record their impressions of Eu- 
ropean politics, they considered the name by which they desig- 
nated themselves to be equally applicable to the governed people 
abroad. They knew none better. Ra‘iyya, with its plural ra^ayaá— 
the two were employed interchangeably without distinction—was 
attached, from the beginning to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to the populace of every country under any type of govern- 
ment. It was used by almost everyone addressing himself to the 
governed—from the ^ulamà' of the Egyptian diwàn, who sol- 
emnly told Bonaparte that the "two peoples, the Egyptian and 
the French, are but a unified ra yya," to Jurji Zaydan, who in 
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1898 discussed the political rights and franchises of “the Ameri- 
can ra'āyā.” 

Applying ra‘iyya to the subjects of the autocratic monarchs 
of Russia, Austria, and certain medieval European states seemed 
only natural. The czar’s government, shaykh Tahtawi explained, 
was “extremely coercive [jabari], due to the ignorance of the 
ra'iyya." There, as in the Ottoman Empire, one mark of the 
monarch's absolute control was the “land tax [kharāj] which the 
Russian king [malik] levies from his ra‘iyya.” The account did not 
seriously distort the subjects’ actual status; nor did a depiction of 
the 1815 Russian-Austrian-Prussian Holy Alliance as a “con- 
spiracy” designed to “consolidate the kings and suppress the 
ra'āyā,” or a reference to “the efforts [the Austrian emperor] 
spends in improving the lot of his ra‘aya.”° 

Associating the term ra‘iyya with constitutional monarchies 
such as Britain, France or Belgium, where the people were at- 
taining increasing political rights and ensuring them in constitu- 
tions, was less appropriate than applying it to subjects of auto- 
cratic rulers, especially in writings discussing such issues as the 
general will and popular participation in government. But if less 
appropriate, it was no less common. To pick an example, accord- 
ing to one newspaper Lord Derby’s resignation from the post of 
Prime Minister in London in the summer of 1859 primarily *re- 
sulted from his attempt to reform election laws and rules, 
namely, those regulating the voice of the ra‘iyya in electing mem- 
bers of the House of Commons.” In France, to quote another, 
Napoleon III prior to his ascent to power “used to pronounce his 
advocacy of the rights [huquq] of the ra‘iyya.” Arabic texts of the 
nineteenth century abound in examples of this.’ Still more con- 
fusing was the use of the term to portray citizens of nonmonarchi- 
cal states, such as the United States, where “at the age of twenty- 
one the ra‘iyya have the right of casting the ballot and electing 
their representatives,” or republican France, where an “assembly 
of ra'iyya deputies” (diwan wukala’ al-ra‘iyya) functioned as a 
sovereign parliamentary institution.* 

There was more than something odd—almost a contradic- 
tion—in innovative compounds such as sawt al-ra‘iyya (“the 
ra‘iyya’s vote”) or wukalā' al-ra‘iyya (“ra‘iyya deputies”), for tra- 
ditionally the ra‘iyya enjoyed none of these political privileges. 
Rather they had duties, first and foremost that of obeying God and 
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“those who hold authority,” ūlū al-amr. 10 The latter, in return, 
were expected to treat their subjects with justice. The new com- 
pounds, therefore, combined the mutually exclusive concepts of 
sovereignty and subjugation. This must have misled many in the 
reading audience, especially since in local contexts ra‘iyya was still 
used in its old sense. When Khedive Isma‘ll, inaugurating the 1866 
Council of Delegates, addressed the people as his ra‘iyya, he 
clearly meant to imply their subordinate status, traditionally un- 
derstood. Council members willingly concurred in their reply." 
When, a decade later, the promulgation of the Ottoman constitu- 
tion was hailed by the semiweekly al-Jawa’ib as a step to secure 
"the complete freedom and full safety of all the ra^aya, Muslims 
and others," the editor similarly had in mind the Sultan's old duty 
of treating his people with justice, rather than a modern concept of 
people's political rights. Subordination to the Muslim ruler re- 
mained a prevalent principle until the disintegration of the Otto- 
man Empire, and in certain parts of the region even longer. The 
term ra‘iyya was associated, above all, with this principle.” 

Perhaps more intelligible than the idea of popular participa- 
tion in the government was the concept of civic rights. Civic 
liberties safeguarded by the state—the protection of one's life, 
property and honor, and complete freedom of action save when 
infringing upon someone else's freedom— were neatly compatible 
with the Islamic view of government. Rulers had always been 
exhorted to rule justly and display respect towards the ra‘iyya. 
And while a ruler's justness was conceived as his duty rather than 
as his subjects’ right, these were in fact two sides of the same 
coin. That the subjects had a right to proper treatment was, of 
course, a new notion imported from Europe; but this was actually 
a logical extension of a traditional concept, a redefinition of an 
old principle. The idea of civic rights and personal liberties was 
comprehensible to people in the Middle East, and this was, most 
likely, their understanding of the European phenomenon which 
they described as hugūg al-ra‘iyya, “rights of the ra‘iyya.”” It 
thus was quite easy for Tahtawi, following half a century of his 
country’s rapport with Europe, to incorporate the concept into 
his discussion of the Islamic state. As he suggested in his 
Manahij, his very last opus, 


the ra‘iyya have rights in the country; these are called civic 
rights [x:ugūg madaniyya], that is to say, rights of the people 
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living in one state regarding each other. They are also termed 
‘individual personal rights’ [hugüg khusūsiyya shakhsiyya] as 
distinct from public rights [hugūg *umümiyya]. [While the lat- 
ter deal with] . . . public law . . . and order, civic rights refer 
to nights of all people with respect to each other, and are 
designed to protect their property, assets, interests and life." 


The idea of the subjects’ right to these basic liberties was 
echoed with increasing resonance in documents issued (rather 
reluctantly) by the Ottoman court from 1839 on. This was the 
spirit of the Hatt-i Serif of Gūlhāne and of the Hatt-i Humāyūn 
of 1856. The 1876 Ottoman constitution devoted a special section 
to the “rights of the subjects,” defining civic and individual liber- 
ties. The constitution also provided for an elected assembly 
whose role was widely interpreted as “the defense of the rights of 
all sectors of the ra'iyya.”" Yet there was no mention of political 
rights in the document, and the fact that the people could elect 
their own representatives to a governmental institution was not 
regarded as such. Rather it was viewed as a manifest of the grace 
and wisdom of the Sultan, who himself continued to "unite in his 
person" exclusive sovereignty over the empire. 

The distinction made here between civic and political rights 
was seldom clear to nineteenth-century Arab exponents of these 
ideas. Much confusion marked the public debate which followed 
the implementation of the representational principle, first in 
Cairo in 1866, then in Istanbul a decade later. To a great extent it 
emanated from the perplexing contradiction between the old in- 
clination to obey the ruler and the new impulse to search for a 
European type of popular sovereignty. Some twelve years after 
the inauguration of the Egyptian Consultative Council of Dele- 
gates, a spokesman for the council made an illuminating refer- 
ence to the ra‘iyya status of his country's people. In an inflamed 
speech abounding in modern themes such as freedom (hurriyya), 
equal rights (al-musawat fi al-hugūg) and nationalism (referring 
to the novelty of an “Egyptian umma"), he boldly stated the 
council's intention to “defend the rights [hugqüq| of the ra‘iyya” 
and “seek to protect their interests"; he defined these rights and 
interests as merely “necessary prerequisites for justice [‘ad/] and 
equity [insaf|“—traits of a properly administered traditional Is- 
lamic state. The speech ended with an exclamation, "Long live 
freedom under the shadow of [the Khedive's] patronage and pro- 
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a formula epitomizing the ambiguous concept of peo- 
»16 


tection,' 
ple's “rights. 

The word ra‘iyya thus continued to carry the old meaning of 
"subjects" as unmistakably its core denotation. Ra‘iyya in that 
sense could be subjects of a despot, or of a just and caring ruler 
who would assure their deserved individual rights. But they had 
nothing to do with the power of government. In addition, the use 
of the term in foreign contexts lent it the meaning of "citizens," 
with which it was employed as commonly as with the former, 
traditional meaning. With this last application it was most often 
used in denoting citizens of one state residing in another, such as 
“the Russian ra'āyā in Bulgaria" or “the English ra‘iyya in the 
Ottoman provinces." Ra'iyya was now a flexible term, which 
inevitably blurred rather than clarified its subject, especially 
when the subject was a modern political concept in a foreign 
context. 

Toward the end of the century, certain writers had come to 
feel uncomfortable with ra‘iyya, whose old connotations seemed 
to be incompatible with their new understanding of citizenship. 
In writings about Europe and about affairs of the Middle East, 
the term gradually lost ground to other expressions. Of the words 
replacing ra‘iyya, some were initially devoid of any political 
color. Among them were al-ahl and its plural al-ahālī, the people; 
al-sukkan, the inhabitants; and al-jumhür, the public. Unlike 
ra‘iyya these words implied no specific relationship between ruler 
and ruled. Throughout the nineteenth century they were used in 
discussing affairs at home and abroad with the neutral meaning of 
"population." Generic and flexible, they provided a convenient 
choice to authors growing ill at ease with ra'iyya, who tended to 
use these terms more and more often as the second half of the 
century unfolded. They employed these words in such politically 
suggestive compounds as aswāt al-jumhür, voices, or votes, of the 
people; irādat al-ahālī, people's will; and al-huquq al-ahliyya, 
civil rights. The 1876 Ottoman Assembly of Delegates, for ex- 
ample, was said to consist of "elected representatives of the 
ahālī.” Members of the consultative assembly in Transvaal were, 
similarly, “elected [delegates] of the country's sukkān.” And the 
Garde National in Paris became al-haras al-ahli.* 

Of greater significance was another newly introduced term, 
sha‘b, pl. shu'ūb. Originally this word had meant a tribal confeder- 
acy or supertribe, a people, or an ethnic group, often of non-Arab 
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stock. It was commonly associated with the Persians of early Is- 
lamic history (al-‘Ajam); the shu'übiyya, accordingly, was a name 
for a sect in Iran which had objected to the preferred status of 
Arabs in Islam.'” Thus, applied to Muslim peoples sha^b some- 
times bore a slightly negative implication, suggesting separatist 
tendencies detrimental to tbe unity of the umma. When used to 
describe non-Muslims, it was tinged with the disparagement nor- 
mally typifying references to foreigners of any kind. Sha^b was a 
flexible term; an early nineteenth-century chronicler, for instance, 
discussed “the shu'tūb of France,” “the French sha‘b,” and “the 
sha‘b of Paris” in the very same text.” For all its versatility, how- 
ever, the word did not commonly denote the ruled as opposed to 
the ruler, nor did it in any way imply political rights or a quest for 
them. This particular meaning of the word developed with the 
absorption of the West’s modern ideas. 

Early Arab accounts of the French Revolution and of Napo- 
leon’s government did, however, use sha‘b occasionally with this 
last denotation. This was the word’s sense in the description of 
the French sha‘b “arising in total revolt” against king Louis XVI. 
The word likewise carried this meaning in the account of the 
king's flight from Paris in “fear of the sha^b" and in the reference 
to the “will of the French people" (irādat sha^b Faransā) which 
sometime later brought Napoleon down.” 

Such usage, uncommon during the century’s first half, became 
far more frequent following the birth of the Arabic press in the 
1850s. Newspapers reporting events in Europe and elsewhere dis- 
cussed issues such as the role “public opinion” (ra’y al-sha‘b) 
played in British politics, the dependence of the king of Sardinia 
upon his “people’s will” (irādat al-sha‘b), and the relationship 
between the government (hukūma) and the sha‘b in the United 
States. One writer described Bastille Day as the occasion on which 
the French “sha‘b knew its rights and tore down the laws of tyr- 
anny.” Another aptly defined a republic as hukümat al-sha‘b 
bil-sha'b, ("government of the people by the people,”) as distinct 
from “autocracy,” hukümat al-sha‘b bi-wāhid, (“government of 
the people by one [person].”) A third identified democracy as “a 
Greek word meaning ‘government by the sha‘b’.”” Likewise, the 
concept of popular sovereignty was expressed in the compound 
*sha'b representatives (wukalā” al-sha^b), which became increas- 
ingly common in texts dealing with parliamentary life in the 
West.? 
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Unlike ahali, jumhūr and sukkān, which, even though em- 
ployed in political contexts, scarcely acquired political connota- 
tions in themselves, sha‘b did come to carry a specific sociopoliti- 
cal significance through its repeated use in conjunction with such 
terms as huqüq (rights), irāda (will) guwwa (power) and sawt 
(voice). It gained acceptance as a name for the governed masses 
rightfully seeking to make their voice and their will recognized by 
the government—much like “the people” of socialist jargon. 

For the greater part of the period, sha‘b, with this newly 
acquired sense, seemed irrelevant to the realities of the region 
and was scarcely used in local contexts. But as the century drew 
to a close, it began to appear, then became frequent, in texts 
discussing Ottoman and Egyptian politics. This marked the per- 
colation of the new idea into the thought of Middle Eastern 
intellectuals. ^I am one of the sha‘b,” an Egyptian journalist 
proudly stated, in an open letter to Sultan "Abd al-Hamid, “and 
the sha‘b does not wish to die, nor to have its house destroyed”: 


If you fail to listen to our voice of reason today, you may one 
day have to hear a louder voice—the voice [sawt] of the sha‘b. 
Woe to him who tries to withstand the sha‘b once it unites, 
makes a decision and sets out to achieve a noble goal wherein 
lies its interest! Before that swelling river and mighty stream, 
Sultans will be but a feather fluttering in the storm.” 


The spirit was eloquently echoed by Mustafa Kamil, one of the 
early exponents of popular sovereignty in the Middle East. 
“Every sha‘b has sacred rights in its homeland, which no one can 
infringe,” he asserted. “The sha‘b is the only true power [al- 
quwwa al-wahida al-haqigiyya] and the authority [sultan] to 
whose will the greatest and mightiest would submit.”” 

Among the terms supplanting ra‘iyya in designating the po- 
litical status of the governed, sha'b was thus the most specific, 
implying rights as well as sovereignty. As such it was closer to the 
liberal concept of “citizen” than to the traditional idea of “sub- 
ject.” As the nineteenth century led into the twentieth, sha‘b 
emerged as a common item in the vocabulary of Middle Eastern 
nationalism—and later also of socialism—a rallying cry capable 
of evoking powerful emotions. 

Largely interchangeable with sha‘b, the term umma had a 
very similar fate in the nineteenth century. Like sha‘b, it initially 
had a number of meanings, among them a people (loosely de- 
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fined, and most often foreign) (see chapter 1). Likewise, again, it 
became a name for the ruled, and subsequently acquired the 
implication of people's rights and of collective will. Both umma 
and sha^b were used to describe a politically conscious public 
aspiring to have a say in determining its political standing—either 
through uprising against an oppressive ruler, or by sending repre- 
sentatives to an institutionalized assembly, often called majlis 
al-sha‘b or majlis al-umma, ox else through openly voicing its 
demand for its deserved sovereignty. "In republican systems," 
Rashid Rida explained, “government is in the hand of the umma, 
while the president no more than implements decisions of the 
umma's representatives." Adib Ishaq likewise remarked, with 
his typical perspicacity, that “a democracy" is a kind of system 
“in which the ruling power is entirely in the hands of the umma; 
the umma is hence at once governing and governed." Ishaq also 
applied the term to his own people, referring to “the will [irada] 
of the [Egyptian] umma" and to the “views [ara’] of the Ottoman 
umma."* Such usage gained currency among Arab writers of 
later years. By the end of the century Mustafa Kamil voiced 
the concept in his enthusiastic speeches to the Egyptians: the 
umma, he stated, had “the foremost say [al-kalima al-ülà] in its 
land . . .the umma is master of the land and lord of the country. 
She elevates whoever she chooses to a ruling position and brings 
down whoever she wants.”” 

Umma, however, was more often used with the traditional 
meaning of “a people" or “a nation" as distinct from other 
peoples or nations, than in designating the governed vis-a-vis the 
government. The former sense became prevalent to the gradual 
exclusion of the latter, toward the end of the period, as national- 
ist ideas were brought to public attention. The word now served 
primarily in asserting the nationhood of the Egyptian, Arab or, 
more traditionally, the Islamic umma, each facing its outside en- 
emies. The ruled, striving to attain their political rights at home, 
were more commonly referred to as sha‘b. The distinction, how- 
ever, was less than rigorous, and writers in later years sometimes 
used both umma and sha‘b interchangeably in their works. 

All the terms discussed so far treated the governed, subjects 
or citizens, as a collective. None of them applied to the individual's 
status within the state. Nineteenth-century Arabic knew no name 
for a personal political entity comparable to “citizen,” citoyen or 
cittadino. Nor was such an entity recognized by the region's politi- 
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cal tradition. A man was a member of the community, that is, an 
anonymous part of the only legally sanctioned political corpus. His 
political fate was accordingly determined by that of the collective. 
The only way of referring to an individual in a political context 
was, therefore, through describing him indirectly as “one of the 
ra'iyya," or “one of the sha‘b.” Typically, when faced with the 
post-revolutionary French practice of addressing every member of 
the republic as citoyen, contemporary Arab writers, puzzled by the 
strange title, commonly rendered it as al-sitüyàn; even if the title's 
meaning was grasped, the Arabic repertoire could offer no better 
name for it. It was not until the twentieth century that a word 
denoting a person with an individual political status was coined in 
Arabic. 

The new word was muwātin, pl. muwātinūn, a derivative of 
w-t-n which meant to reside or dwell. The noun watan, from the 
same root, had long been a name for a place of residence, be it a 
village, a province or a country. During the nineteenth century, 
as the idea of patriotism appeared in the region, watan acquired 
the sense of patrie, a word associated with strong sentiments of 
loving attachment and loyalty. A “patriot” was described as ibn 
al-watan, “child of the homeland," or by the adjectival noun 
watani; both served to denote local inhabitants of the patrie—a 
unit easier to identify in Europe, where it simply referred to any 
recognizable country, than in the Ottoman Middle East. These 
terms were used throughout the century with the technical mean- 
ing of “resident” as distinct from “alien” (ajnabi). Thus, for ex- 
ample, the Egyptian patent law of 1890 was said to be applicable 
to “anybody in Egypt, whether watani or ajnabi." The South 
African war of a decade later, by the same token, was described 
as taking place “between the Boers and the black wataniyin. "^ 

In addition to having this technical meaning, however, ibn 
al-watan and watani gradually gained a political connotation dur- 
ing the later part of the period. Being a patriot came to signify 
conscious identification with the homeland, a virtue highly com- 
mended and often quoted as an article of faith. Patriots, more- 
over, were said to have rights as well as duties in their homeland. 
The Lebanese Butrus al-Bustàni was apparently the first to 
preach the idea. "It is for ibnā” al-watan,” he stated in 1860, to 
claim their watan’s “protection of their most precious rights 
[huqüq], namely, their life, honor and property, including free- 
dom [hurriyya] of their civic [madani], cultural and religious 
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rights”; in return, they should devote themselves to the attain- 
ment of their country's welfare.” The theme of relation between 
watan and rights was voiced in later years with ever-increasing 
frequency and zeal. Adib Ishaq went as far as to argue that 
"there is no watan without Aurriyya; moreover, they are iden- 
tical . . and the watan cannot exist without rights.” Muhammad 
“Abduh repeated the statement verbatim.” This perception seems 
also to have underlain the occasional rendition of “citizen” or 
citoyen as ibn al-watan by certain writers and translators.” It was 
this association which led in the twentieth century to the creation 
of an Arabic name for an individual “citizen.” 

In the nineteenth century, however, the relation between 
homeland and personal freedom was scarcely more than a vaguely 
perceived idea. Adib Ishaq himself defined the “freedom” implied 
by affiliation with a watan as no more than the traditional “right to 
fulfil the known duty” (haqq al-giyam bil-wājib al-ma‘lim).* 
Ishaq and a few other writers of his generation bequeathed to their 
twentieth-century successors merely an ambiguous clue to the 
idea. It was mainly the struggle for independence and national 
assertion in the twentieth century that lent the term its modern 
implication. Belonging to the watan came to be regarded as a 
privileged status, and this is probably what inspired the coining of 
muwatin to denote a citizen with political and legal rights. 
Muwātin was devised—according to a common pattern of nouns 
often indicating relation to, or association with, an object—to 
mean, technically, a compatriot (like mu‘dsir, “man of the ‘asr,” 
time or era, hence *contemporary"). It thus followed the example 
of "citizen," initially *a member of the city." Both the European 
prototype and the Arabic counterpart signified relation to a place, 
rather than subordination to a ruler as expressed by “subject” and 
the collectivity of ra'iyya. Furthermore, both implied legal status 
and rights.? Yet the traits which *citizen" indicated—individual 
and political liberty—were not necessarily indicated in full by its 
Arabic equivalent. These were to vary from one Arabic-speaking 
country to another, according to their respective political realities. 


4 


The Sociopolitical Elite— 
Traditional Standards of Seniority 


On the eve of the modern era, membership in the sociopolitical 
elite in the Middle East was predicated upon certain clearly iden- 
tifiable qualifications. These primarily included noble descent, 
possession of large property, religio-scholarly prominence, some- 
times senior age, and the obvious benefits of royal favor and 
military power. These advantages determined a person’s belong- 
ing to the khāssa or khawwās—"the privileged,” a loose term 
applicable specifically to the ruling establishment and, more 
broadly, to the social and intellectual elite at large. Being so 
designated distinguished these groups from the rest of society, 
known, somewhat derogatorily, as "ëng, “the commonalty."! 
Such criteria for social division were not unique to the Middle 
East; they prevailed throughout premodern Europe and, in cer- 
tain European countries, remained unchanged for most or all of 
the nineteenth century. In others, however, different standards 
for political prominence evolved before and during the period, as 
authority based on representation of the “general will” and sanc- 
tioned by popular election gradually supplanted traditional 
authority. Thus, the parallels between Middle Eastern and Euro- 
pean elites, useful if approximate hitherto, were becoming in- 
creasingly misleading. The exposure of Middle Eastern society to 
the different principles of European politics modified its own 
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traditional values defining sociopolitical status. But the change 
was a slow process which depended upon better understanding of 
the old characteristics of European leadership and the concepts 
that replaced them. 

As was the case with other aspects of foreign politics, both 
the traditional European elite and that which developed after the 
French Revolution were first treated in Arabic texts as equiva- 
lents of their Middle Eastern counterparts. Among the Arabic 
terms extended to depict men of circumstance abroad were sev- 
eral that connoted mastery or possession, such as sāhib, pl. 
ashab, dhū, pl. dhawū or dhawat, and ūlū, existing only as a 
plural noun, all meaning possessor or owner, and rabb, pl. arbab, 
meaning lord or master. These were used mainly in compound 
names with specifying complements, which reflected a concept of 
politics, government and its institutions as forming a territory 
reserved for a well-defined category of privileged persons. Just as 
craftsmanship was the realm of arbāb al-sinā'a (literally “masters 
of the crafts”), and professional corporations the domain of 
arbāb al-hiraf, so was politics a matter for arbāb al-siyāsa; gov- 
ernment belonged to ashab al-hukm; and consultative forums, 
wherever existing, were the designated domain of dhawāt al- 
mashwara.’ Thus when Bonaparte established the famous dīwān 
in Cairo, its members, notable dignitaries of the traditional elite, 
were known as arbāb al-dīwān. Some time later, when Muham- 
mad Ali ordered the convention of majlis al-mashwara (the 
“Consultative Council”), its members came to be known as 
dhawāt al-majlis.* The concept prevailed throughout the greater 
part of the nineteenth century; as late as 1883 Butrus al-Bustani 
defined government (huküma) as the realm of “arbab al-siyāsa, 
who are charged with the administration [of the state].”* The 
arbab, ashab and dhawāt, then, possessed an exclusive promi- 
nence in society that was universally accepted and uncontested. 

Early Arab writers on European affairs, having no criteria 
other than their own for sociopolitical leadership, characterized 
the elite abroad as an impregnable circle of notables. They enti- 
tled European politicians and diplomats as ashāb al-siyāsa (“lords 
of politics”) or dhawāt al-dawā'ir al-siyāsiyya al-‘aliya (“masters 
of the upper political echelons”),* men of the government as 
arbāb al-hukm or ashab al-hukūma,* political party members as 
arbāb al-firga (“masters of the group”), and those enjoying the 
privilege of electing or being elected as dhawi al-intikhāb.* Mem- 
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bers of ruling institutions were similarly identified: senators in 
ancient Rome were presented as arbab al-mashwara al-sinātiyya, 
men of the British Parliament were dhawāt al-barlamān, and offi- 
cials of the Paris city council were presented as arbab al-mash- 
yakha al-baladiyya.” Even members of forums elected periodi- 
cally for a limited term, such as the British House of Commons 
and the United States Senate, were commonly described by such 
names." These designations were used as a matter of course 
during the first half of the century, as well as in later years, 
although as time progressed they occurred less and less often. 

The occidental concept of “member” of an assembly or of 
any collegiate forum involved neither lordship nor mastery. 
Rather it implied the sharing of functions, rights and duties, as in 
the case of the various members or limbs of the human body— 
the original context of the word. “Member,” in the sense of “one 
elected to a parliament,” had existed in English since at least the 
fifteenth century." The extended application of the term to a 
participant in a collective body reflected a concept of responsibil- 
ity as something that was distributed, often equally, among its 
constituents. While the authority of collective institutions and the 
procedures of becoming or ceasing to be members in them dif- 
fered broadly, membership in them always involved participation 
and not mastery. The Ottoman Middle East lacked any similar 
concept, and although, as we shall see, “member” was used met- 
aphorically in the Middle East before its encounter with Europe, 
that usage was rare and hardly ever occurred in a political con- 
text. Until the middle of the nineteenth century, the most ready 
local counterpart of the European idea of political “membership” 
remained that signifying domination by an exclusive few. 

Later in the century, this traditional notion gave way to 
another, expressed by the word ‘udw, pl. ada’. In classical times 
‘udw was primarily used to mean a limb of a biological body. 
Occasionally, it had additional denotations. For example, in his 
tenth-century rendition of Plato’s Republic, al-Farabi offered an 
analogy between the most important members of the human body 
and leaders of the republic (the “ideal state”): “just as the chief 
member (al-‘udw al-ra’is) of the body is naturally the most perfect 
member,” he suggested, “so also the head of the state is the most 
perfect of the state's components (ajzā').”” His example was sel- 
dom followed; the word was not used with this meaning in pre- 
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nineteenth-century dictionaries, nor in most of those published 
during the first half of the century.” 

With the exposure of the Middle East to foreign ideas, the 
metaphoric sense of ^udw was revived. Already Jabarti employed 
it occasionally with reference to members of Bonaparte’s dīwān 
in Egypt, alongside the more common arbāb al-dīwān. He was 
followed in that by some of the Egyptian translators, and then by 
journalists who discussed Middle Eastern and foreign politics in 
the new private Arabic press. Rather than arbāb and ashāb, men 
of political institutions in Europe and elsewhere became ada’ 
al-majlis, adë’ al-hukūma or a‘da’ al-hizb—respectively, mem- 
bers of the assembly, the government or the party." Having 
gained currency in this new sense, the term was then applied to 
men of local councils established in Egypt under Saīd, after the 
French example; of the Ottoman reform council (majlis al- 
Tanzīmāt); of provincial and municipal councils in Syria; of 
Isma‘l’s majlis shūrā al-nuwwāb (“Consultative Council of Dele- 
gates”); and of the Ottoman parliament of 1876. Previously the 
exclusive realm of “lords,” politics and political institutions came 
to be treated as the province of a plurality of “members”; thus 
the accent was on sharing rather than on mastery. 

A related traditional name for men of circumstance in Islam 
was ahl al-hall wal-‘aqd, literally “those who loosen and bind,” 
sometimes modified as arbāb al-hall wal-‘aqd, ahl al-hall wal-rabt 
and similar formulae of the same meaning. Initially ahl al-hall 
wal-^aqd served as an appellation for those whose right and duty 
was to appoint and depose a Caliph in the name of the umma." 
More broadly, it was used as a name for people exercising influ- 
ence in high places, such as senior ‘ulama’, military commanders 
and powerful dignitaries. Members of the dīwān of Bonaparte’s 
Egypt, to quote a ready example, proudly assumed this title in 
their negotiations with the French." The nineteenth-century Tu- 
nisian statesman Khayr al-Din lucidly equated ahl al-hall wal-‘aqd 
with the “persons of knowledge and valor” (muruwwa) in Eu- 
rope who were elected to governmental offices, “except that the 
former ruled without being elected." Even in this more general 
sense, the expression carried a distinctly traditional Islamic im- 
port, epitomizing much of the Muslim concept of government. 

In the earlier part of the nineteenth century, the expression 
was often used with its loosest possible meaning to describe the 
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social and political elite in Europe. It was applied in a general 
way to notables, such as the ancient Roman patricians and the 
highest officers of government in contemporary France.” It was 
also used, rather conveniently, as a vague reference to more 
specific but not quite intelligible posts and positions; a Russian 
ministre, for instance, was rendered in a translated text as “one 
of ahl al-hall wal-'agd”, and the same formula was offered in 
translating the magistrats de la ville (of Stockholm). It was the 
imprecise nature of ahl-al-hall wal-‘aqd, and apparently also its 
spoken elegance, that made it attractive to Arab writers, who, in 
using it, inadvertently built ambiguity into their portrayal of Eu- 
ropean aristocracy. The later disappearance of the term from 
usage, in both Middle Eastern and foreign contexts, reflected yet 
again the changing sociopolitical conventions in the region. 

Accompanying the general expressions for the political elite 
was a wide variety of titles for specific categories. Each carried 
clear connotations of well-recognized sociopolitical status, with 
some variations among the titles used in different parts of the 
region. The usage of this nomenclature in the Middle East was 
quite consistent. But the influx of alien ideas had a disruptive 
effect on it. The gap between the available and accepted stock of 
titles, on the one hand, and the divergent assortment of European 
leaders and functionaries, on the other, was highly perplexing, 
especially since the criteria for sociopolitical prominence in certain 
European nations were undergoing a profound change. This led to 
unorganized semantic experimentations in Arabic, which resulted 
in a chaotic picture. Better acquaintance with the foreign scene 
gradually clarified this confused image. In the process, some titles 
were abandoned, remaining in the vocabulary of historical writing 
only. Others were resemanticized, so as to denote leadership de- 
fined by new principles. Still more names were newly devised and 
added to the list of modern appellations. 

Perhaps the most common in this group of names was 
shaykh, pl. shuyūkh or mash@ikh. Initially this was a title for a 
man respected for his old age. In pre-Islamic times it had come to 
denote, by extension, a politically or socially eminent person, 
whether the head of a family, a tribe or a village. Later it ac- 
quired the additional import of a spiritual authority, a mentor, 
and was applied to figures such as the leader of a Sufi order 
(shaykh al-tarīga), the chief of a religious school (shaykh al- 
madhhab), and the supreme head of the religious hierarchy in the 
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Ottoman Empire (shaykh al-Islam). Shaykh was also used for 
heads of professional guilds, such as the merchants’ chief, shaykh 
al-tujjār, and the tanners’ chief, shaykh al-dabbāghīn. Yn Otto- 
man Egypt, shaykh al-balad was a title for officials who served as 
village headmen and, from the mid-eighteenth century on, for 
leaders of the Mamluk hierarchy who came to play a central role 
in the country’s politics. More broadly, shaykh was used as a 
polite address or reference to respected persons. Talking about 
al-shuyūkh or al-mashā'ikh with no qualifications, one would be 
understood to refer to the dignitaries of the community in 
general.?! 

Shaykh was thus a title of veneration for one's age, office or 
personal qualities, connoting preferred social standing and often 
also high moral values. Its semantic range was broad enough to 
render it fit for describing a multitude of prominent European 
identities, in general and specific senses alike. Thus, the exclu- 
sively republicanist Paris Convention of 1792, elected by general 
manhood suffrage, was vaguely referred to as an assembly of 
mashā'ikh al-sha‘b, “dignitaries of the people.”” The Pope was 
the “reverend shaykh of the Vatican” (shaykh al-Fatikan),” the 
nominal counterpart of shaykh al-Islam. And the president of the 
republic of Colombia, by the same token, was depicted as ra'is 
shaykh, literally a “shaykh-president.”™ (The author of this last 
combination resorted to the rhetorical device of hendiadys, 
namely the use of two partly overlapping terms designed to de- 
note the area of semantic overlap, thereby indicating the expres- 
sive inadequacy of each—a highly common feature of a language 
in transition.)? Shaykh was often applied to leaders on the local 
level; mayors of London, Paris, New York and other cities be- 
came shaykh al-balad (a curious application of the Egyptian 
title), shaykh al-madina or shaykh al-nāhiya—respectively shaykh 
of a town, a city, a district—and city council members were de- 
scribed as masha'ikh al-balad, in similarity to mashā ikh al-agālīm 
(provincial notables) of Muhammad Ali's Egypt.” A derivative 
of shaykh, the noun mashyakha, was likewise used to denote a 
city council, as well as another, rather remote idea—that of a 
republic (see chapter 7). Such names were used frequently 
throughout the century for foreign functionaries and their Middle 
Eastern counterparts alike, the latter thus lending their semantic 
tint to the former. 

Late in the century the word was given an additional, more 
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specific meaning. Shaykh became, apparently through a process 
of loan-translation, the equivalent of senator—originally a Latin 
word derived from senex, old. Senate, in Latin senatus, literally a 
council of elders, was accordingly rendered as majlis al-shuyūkh, 
a new coinage in Arabic. It was not until the last quarter of the 
century that the need arose to devise this special Arabic term for 
an institution hitherto identified, inconsistently, by a variety of 
designations." Only in the 1880s was shaykh widely recognized as 
a term for senator. From then on it came to be applied to sena- 
tors in ancient Rome, contemporary France, the United States, 
Italy and other places.” The choice of shaykh to mean a senator 
was fortunate, in a sense, for both implied correlation between 
advanced age and high political standing. Yet each carried other 
implications, relative to its social and political background. Hop- 
ing to avoid confusion, Arab writers sometimes chose to qualify 
their descriptions by using combined—and cumbersome—formu- 
lae, such as majlis al-shuyūkh (al-sinā), the parenthetical supple- 
ment accurately identifying the intended institution.” But even 
such carefully specified titles were not necessarily entirely clear. 
The occidental term “senate” (sénat, senato) was in itself a multi- 
colored name; it stood for a plurality of realities, including coun- 
cils ancient and modern, appointed and elected. Rendered as a 
“council of shuyūkh,” its already broad range of reference was 
considerably expanded, since the Arabic word also brought with 
it a variety of meanings. Majlis al-shuyukh was perhaps more 
closely analogous to councils whose membership consisted of el- 
derly notables nominated by kings, like those of modern Greece 
and monarchical France, than to senates whose members were 
elected by a broad suffrage, as in post-1875 France and in the 
United States. In Arabic texts of the period it was applied exten- 
sively in all of these and other instances. 

This elasticity would facilitate the introduction of a new insti- 
tution entitled majlis al-shuyükh into the region itself in the twen- 
tieth century. In its modern Middle Eastern version, majlis al- 
shuyukh, defined by practically all Arabic bilingual dictionaries 
as "senate," would, in effect, spell httle more than *a corpus of 
notables." Middle Eastern polities would sometimes borrow 
other characteristics, functions and responsibilities of European 
and American senates. At other times, however, such additional 
qualities would be overlooked: the flexibility of the name would 
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obviate detailed resemblance among the variety of institutions to 
which it was applicable abroad and at home. 

Another word, partly synonymous with shuyūkh, was a^yàn, 
pl. of ‘ayn—initially an eye, hence a prime part and, by exten- 
sion, a senior person. In classical Arabic the term carried a vari- 
ety of additional meanings which are of no interest to us here.” 
By the nineteenth century it served as a common appellation for 
men of importance throughout the Middle East. Like shuyūkh it 
was a ready choice of generic reference to all men of elevated 
status in the region.” A'yān also had a more specific meaning: it 
designated that class of people in the Ottoman Empire which, 
since the late seventeenth century, had gathered influence in the 
provinces of Rumelia, Anatolia and the Fertile Crescent at the 
expense of the declining central authority. Being possessors of 
considerable property, with economic interests and political am- 
bitions, they exercised increasing power, which was often recog- 
nized by the government. Benefiting from their membership in 
the provincial governor’s administrative council (dīwān), they 
sometimes acquired actual control over their provinces. Such 
were, for instance, the ^Azms of Damascus, the Jalilis of Mosul, 
and the notable families of Mount Lebanon, such as Shihab, 
Khazin, Junblat and Arslan.” 

It is hard to tell whether it was the looser or the more spe- 
cific sense of a'yān that was attractive to Arab writers seeking 
names for the sociopolitical elite abroad. Most likely they recog- 
nized the benefit of the term’s analogy to a familiar idea and the 
flexibility it had as a generic expression. “There are three types 
of government,” the Egyptian translator and journalist, "Abd 
Allāh Abū al-Su'ūd, explained in 1873: alongside monarchy and 
democracy there exists aristocracy—hukuma a‘yaniyya; 


In French it is called arīstūkrāsiyya, and in our places it is 
described as rule by ahl al-hall wal-‘aqd . . .It means that the 
country’s government is in the hands of a group [of men] who 
are the a‘yan of the people, the richest and most influential 
among them.** 


Ancient Athenian aristocracy, Roman patricians, medieval Euro- 
pean feudal lords, Russian boyars, pre-revolutionary French no- 
blesse and gentilhommes, the British nobility and gentry, even 
American political leaders—all were described laxly as a'yān.** 
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Writers may not have had their own Ottoman, Lebanese or 
Egyptian a'yān in mind in all cases, yet, intentionally or unwit- 
tingly, they were imposing upon the foreign notions at least 
something of the import of a distinct Middle Eastern idea. 

Another meaning was added to this supple term in the mid- 
1870s. At that time an institution was founded in Istanbul, follow- 
ing the promulgation of the first Ottoman constitution, which was 
named hey’et-i a'yān, or Chamber of Notables. The Chamber, the 
upper of two forums making up the General Assembly (meclis-i 
‘umumi), was composed of a'yān from the different provinces of 
the empire, who were appointed directly by the Sultan for life.” 
The formation of this institution was a major event which naturally 
engaged intensive public attention all over the region. A^yán now 
came to be readily associated with members of the new Ottoman 
Chamber, sometimes also of the Ottoman Assembly at large. The 
term, hitherto seldom used to indicate comparable institutions 
abroad, consequently became highly common with that meaning.? 
Pliant in this sense as it was in denoting dignitaries and aristocrats, 
it proved applicable to members of upper councils in all foreign 
bicameral assemblies, regardless of their status or responsibilities, 
or the mechanism of their accession to the post. A^yàn could be 
hereditary British lords; appointed members of the Russian czar's 
council; partly nominated and partly elected French sénateurs; 
American senators elected by universal suffrage, and others.’ 
They all became members of a uniformly identified "council of 
notables," majlis al-a^&yan. Loose and semantically extended, the 
word would return to the Middle East in the twentieth century 
with this modern acceptance. Here, as in foreign contexts, it would 
stand for a variety of realities. 

Three other titles of prominence whose nineteenth-century 
development resembled that of shuyukh and a'yān were amir, 
sharif, and sayyid. Historically honorifics for local notables, they 
were used to describe a miscellany of leaders in European politi- 
cal systems, gaining novel meanings in the process. Unlike the 
previous two terms, however, these terms failed to strike roots 
and were eventually abandoned. Their history during this period 
is nonetheless of interest to us, for they offer an instructive in- 
sight into the changes that affected the Arab political vocabulary 
during its modernization. 

Most common among these titles was amir, pl. umará'. The 
semitic root a-m-r initially denoted speech or command—whence 
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amir, an army commander, a usage known at least since the times 
of the Prophet. That was the sense of the word in the traditional 
Caliphal title, first assumed by ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, amir al- 
mu'minin—'Commander of the Faithful,” political and military 
leader of a conquering people. Historical developments during the 
first century of Islam led to the extension of the sense of amir, 
which came to indicate, in addition, a provincial governor as well 
as a prince. A derivative, the compound title amir al-umarā”, su- 
preme military chief, was first conferred by the Abbasid Caliph 
al-Radi upon Ibn Rā'ig, one of his commanders, in the year 935. 
This title was soon adopted by the Buwayhids and was often used 
with that meaning tbereafter.?? 

Ever since the early days of the Islamic state, military com- 
mand had been related to the possession of land; as payment for 
service favored army officers were granted portions of territory 
with rights of usufruct or property. The practice was institutional- 
ized by the Buwayhids and was observed in various ways by later 
Muslim governments including the Ottoman.? Consequently, 
amir acquired the connotation of landowner, while its older 
meanings remained. In different parts of the Middle East the 
word came to be understood in one or another of its various 
senses: in Egypt amir signified primarily a military commander or 
Mamluk chief; in Mount Lebanon it implied, above all, a power- 
ful, feudal-like landlord and, hence, by local conventions, a se- 
nior magnate. In Mount Lebanon the term had a specific signifi- 
cance, as a title for the heads of the area's notable families, the 
real masters of the region. They were all muqdta‘ajis, tax- 
farmers, in a system more similar than any other in the Middle 
East to classical European feudalism.“ 

For many nineteenth-century Lebanese, and occasionally for 
other Arab writers, dignitaries of any designation anywhere were 
properly described as umará'. These writers depicted pre-revolu- 
tionary France as the domain of “a feudal government [hukümat 
fyūdāl], namely an umarā” government," which was composed of 
*umarà' and possessors of igta’.” A historical account in al-Jinan 
related that, at that stage in French history, the nation comprised 
three groups: “the umará' [nüblis], the religious establishment 
[klayrjih] and the common people [tiyir’ita]” (the noblesse, clergé 
and tiers état)." A similar division was reported by the same 
journal to have existed in Finland, whose society consisted of 
notables, common people and peasants—“umara’ Finland . . Oe 
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ahālī and the fallāhīn.” British lords, “possessors of hereditary 
amiriyya” (lordship), were likewise so designated, both individu- 
ally and collectively; the Earls of Aberdeen, for example, became 
umarā” Abirdin; Sir Hamilton Gordon, having been knighted, 
was reported to have “become an amir among the umara’ of 
Great Britain"; and the eighteenth-century prime minister Wil- 
liam Pitt was called ‘amid al-umara’, “the pillar of lords.”” All 
these were associated with the House of Lords, an institution 
commonly known as majlis al-umarā', whose constituent “lords 
spiritual” and “lords temporal” were rendered, somewhat oddly, 
as al-umarā” al-rūhaniyīn wal-zamaniyin.“ Simultaneously, amir 
was used in the older sense of commander, with amir al-umarā” 
serving to denote a supreme army chief,” as well as in the sense 
of prince (interchangeably with the loan-word brins'—see 
p. 68). 

The word sharif, pl. ashraf or shurafa’, was a specific tradi- 
tional title for a man esteemed for his assumed distinguished 
descent. The notion goes back to pre-Islamic times, when the 
term was used to exalt descendants of notable tribal ancestors. 
Islam, however, stressed piety at the expense of genealogy as a 
criterion for social standing. Accordingly, sharif became asso- 
ciated with offsprings of Muhammad and his house, believed to 
have inherited some of the Prophet’s holiness through the gen- 
erations. By the early Abbasid period the ashraf had come to 
form a kind of aristocracy, whose privileged status was recog- 
nized by the state. They were paid a regular monthly pension 
and, at least since the ninth century, had had an officer or head- 
man from among themselves, nagīb al-ashrāf, who guarded their 
interests. When the Islamic empire broke up, the ashraf orga- 
nized themselves in separate communities, each under its own 
naqib. Under Ottoman rule the ashraf maintained their promi- 
nence, enjoying special legal and fiscal benefits, as well as popu- 
lar respect. In some places they developed a strong spirit of class 
solidarity, and at times, as in eighteenth-century Aleppo, they 
came to exercise considerable political power. Their social pres- 
tige was not equally high at all times and places, but even where 
it was relatively low their sharifian background generated some 
esteem. The independent Sultans of Morocco, lords of the coun- 
try since the seventeenth century, claimed a sharifi descent, as 
did the dynasty ruling Mecca from the tenth century to the twen- 
tieth and its descedants in Iraq and Jordan." 
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In addition to this specific denotation, sharif also served as 
an adjective which meant, broadly, elevated or eminent. It was 
attributable to a place, such as Jerusalem—al-quds al-sharif; to 
an object, such as an imperial (“exalted”) decree—khatt sharif, 
or the Ka'ba—al-haram al-sharif (literally “the exlated sacred 
[object]”); as well as to a person of noble rank, character or 
conduct, in religious or worldly matters "7 

With this double intent, sharif offered yet another ready 
choice of a title for privileged classes in Europe. It was used 
conveniently with reference to notables of all types, from the 
ancient Roman patricians, through the baronage of medieval Eng- 
land, to the contemporary French noblesse. Aristocratic govern- 
ment, by the same semantic token, was defined as hukümat al- 
ashraf. “If government is exercised by a group of leaders from 
among the people,” one writer enlightened his readers, “then it 
is [called] an aristocratic government (huküma aristugrātiyya), 
namely, one exercised by the ashraf and heads of the country."? 
(Cf. p. 61 above.) The English nation, another journalist ex- 
plained, “has always been divided into [two sections]: the ashraf 
and the [simple] people [sha‘b]”; both are equal before the law, 
“but the ashraf enjoy a higher level of wealth and standard of 
living.” In Parliament that class was, reportedly, represented by 
hizb al-ashrāf, the “aristocratic [i.e. Conservative] party.” The 
name was also attached to individual British lords; lord Alex- 
ander Abercrombie, for instance, was described as “one of the 
ashraf of Scotland”; and Gladstone, having refused the title of 
lordship, was said to have “declined lagab al-sharaf (lūrdiyya).”>' 
In a similar vein, the British House of Lords was commonly 
referred to as majlis al-ashraf or nadwat al-shurafa’, “council of 
[aristocratic] dignitaries.” This last usage, widespread in the 
Arabic press, especially during the 1870s and 1880s,” enriched an 
already colorful scene with another component of local tradi- 
tional characteristics. 

A title synonymous with sharif was sayyid, pl. asyād, sada or 
sādāt. The word meant lord, master or leader. Like sharif it was 
an honorific in pre-Islamic tribal society, and it had been carried 
over to Islam as a title for those claiming direct descent from the 
Prophet. Likewise, again, it was a common appellation of esteem 
for a person of distinguished rank or quality, as well as a popular 
term of polite address. During the early years of the Arabic 
press, sayyid became one of the words enlisted to designate Brit- 
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ish lords and, more loosely, members of Parliament. Majlis al- 
sada or majlis al-sādāt were used as names for both the Parlia- 
ment and the House of Lords.” Thus in speeches to Parliament 
recorded by contemporary Arabic journals, the Queen was some- 
times reported to have addressed al-sāda al-ashraf (a hendiadys 
comprising two nouns), and at other times “al-sadat and al- 
ashráf" or, more accurately “al-sada, members of the House of 
Commons” (majlis al-tumūm).”* Such instances occurred regu- 
larly until the mid-1870s. 

The use of the last three expressions was short-lived. Like so 
many other terms during this experimental phase, umara’, ashraf 
and sādāt were soon found unsatisfactory. They gave way to 
other terms and came to be confined, once again, to local con- 
texts. 

One last term which appeared briefly during this phase of 
tentative terminological innovations deserves to be considered 
here. This is nabil, pl. nubala’, an old adjective which was given a 
new meaning as a noun. Unlike the previous three expressions, it 
had not normally served as a title, nor had it been used in a 
political sense. Like them, however, it was introduced into the 
political vocabulary through contact with alien ideas, then with- 
drawn as unfit. The Arabic root n-b-l implied excellence, ingenu- 
ity, nobility of character. The word dates back to the Middle 
Ages: Lisān al-‘Arab defines nabil as a person possessing “pru- 
dence and nobleness” (al-dhakà' wal-najāba). Golius’s seven- 
teenth-century Lexicon likewisé renders it as “Praestans (distin- 
guished), ingeniosus, generosus.””* With the new needs of the 
nineteenth century the term was refurbished. The semantic prox- 
imity and phonetic resemblance between nabil, on the one hand, 
and noblesse, nobilta and nobility, on the other, made it an at- 
tractive equivalent of these European terms. During the last 
quarter of the century it was temporarily added to the long list of 
expressions denoting European notables of every kind—British 
lords, French aristocrats, Greek dignitaries and the like.” As 
with similar terms, nabil was used with reference to members of 
different governmental institutions. Not confined to bodies that 
harked back to the old feudal assemblies, such as the British 
House of Lords, it was also applied to those founded on quite 
different principles, such as the United States Senate. All alike 
were named majlis al-nubala’.*’ 

The names discussed so far were the most common of those 
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employed with reference to the sociopolitical leadership of West- 
ern countries. With the increasing interest in European affairs, 
their usage with new import grew more intensive. Since Arabic 
was particularly rich in honorifics and respectful appellations, it 
was in this section of the changing vocabulary that the greatest 
fluidity existed. It was therefore this part of Arabic political lan- 
guage that most clearly illustrated the problems of lexical mod- 
ernization. Many authors were inclined to interchange these ex- 
pressions, as none of them seemed utterly satisfactory for the 
new purposes. As late as 1890, no less an authority than 
Sulayman al-Bustānī offered this puzzling definition for “senate”: 


A senate [sina], in Latin sinātūs, means a council of shuyükh. 
It is a name given in some countries to a consultative council, 
to which they collectively entrust governmental duties. Usually 
it is composed of the ashrāf class and balances the power of 
the [simple] people’s [jumhūr] class. Among the most famous 


sind councils . . . was the assembly of Jews known as Sanhe- 
drin ... whose members, numbering seventy, were of the 
a'yān ... The name sanhedrin was also given to the assembly 


of Jewish ashraf convened by Napoleon I in 1806.5 


Senators, then, were at once shuyükh, a^yàn and ashraf—all 
sharing the rather vague common denominator of sociopolitical 
seniority. An equally illuminating example may be quoted from 
Jurji Zaydan’s al Huel In an article on ranks and titles in Brit- 
ain, published in 1894, the English people were said to comprise 
two categories: the working class, that is, the *àmma; and the 
khāssa, “who are called jintilmān” (gentlemen). The khāssa, 
Zaydàn explains, are further divided into two parts: 


The ashraf form the first class of the khāssa, and bear titles of 
nobility [sharāf] . . . [members of] this first class form the Par- 
liament [barlamān] or the council of lūrdāt or a^yàn. They are 
like the distinguished Syrian families of the umaraà' and 
mashā'ikh and muqaddamin? and the rest of them, such as the 
umara’ of Bani Shihab and Bani Harfūsh and Bani Mam and 
the mashā'ikh of Bani Talbüq and Bani al-Dahdah.9? 


The inconsistent terminology in these two brief paragraphs 
was typical of the difficulties involved in discussing foreign no- 
tions, even as late as the turn of the century. Writers whom we 
usually consider to have been soundly acquainted with modern 
Western ideas, were groping uncertainly for names and analogies 
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to denote and explain them. Presenting British lords as ashrāf, 
a'yān and mugaddamīn, and equating them with the umarā” of 
Bani Harfūsh and mash@ikh of Bani al-Dahdah, was surely in- 
strumental in transmitting the broad idea of “aristocracy”; but 
the comparison could be of little avail in explaining the distinct 
characteristics of the foreign variant. Acknowledging the re- 
stricted expressive potential of each title, Zaydan offered all five 
of them, seeking to produce a semantic quality that would ap- 
proximate the original idea. But this wealth of terms could not 
fully remedy the problem, for the range of reference of all the 
words put together still fell short of covering certain important 
shades of the alien concept (for example, the new status of Brit- 
ish lords within a redefined political system). Conversely, it ad- 
ded a variety of irrelevant aspects to the idea. Even the high 
literary competence of men like Bustani and Zaydan, with their 
solid grasp of foreign ideas, was of only limited value in crossing 
the linguistic and conceptual barrier. Much of the resultant am- 
biguity prevailed throughout the century and beyond. By 1900, 
none of the terms considered in this chapter had won exclusive 
acceptance for any particular notion. 

Still unsatisfied with what their rich language could achieve in 
this sphere, Arab writers occasionally succumbed to borrowed 
words, which, they rightly felt, offered expressive accuracy un- 
matched by the Arabic substitutes. By far the most frequent for- 
eign words in this category were lūrd, pl. lūrdāt, for British lords 
(the House of Lords being, accordingly, majlis al-lūrdāt);*' and 
brins, for prince.” Less current were terms such as sinātūr, for 
senator;** bir, from the French pair, lord;* and shambarlin, 
chamberlain. These were especially useful when employed pa- 
renthetically in compounds such as “the council of a^yan (lūrdāt),” 
indicating an institution Of a similar nature but with certain unigue 
alien characteristics. However, the traditional reluctance of 
Arabic to adopt foreign words limited the use of such expressions 
to a minimum. Thus, their contribution to clarity was at best mar- 
ginal, and hence insufficient for preventing some of the more seri- 
ous errors in the Arab grasp of Western standards of seniority. 


5 


The Sociopolitical Elite— 
Leadership by Popular Election 


Perhaps more significant than the Arab difficulty to properly de- 
pict ancient Roman senators and British lords was the confusion 
between old principles of sociopolitical seniority based on de- 
scent, wealth or royal favour, and the modern concept of promi- 
nence by virtue of popular representation. Almost all the terms 
discussed in the previous chapter were employed indiscriminately 
in denoting leaders of both kinds, with the whole gamut of vari- 
eties pertaining to each of them. Alongside these titles, however, 
Arab writers made use of several other terms, designed to convey 
specifically the idea of representation. These terms helped in 
removing much, although not all, of the ambiguity surrounding 
the subject. 

In the nineteenth-century Middle East, representation or 
delegation existed in legal and commercial contexts, as well as in 
various other aspects of daily life. For instance, people commonly 
delegated others to represent them in court, and merchants 
sometimes hired agents to act for them in remote centers of 
commerce. In political contexts, it was common for the ruler to 
assign officials to different posts. However, neither representa- 
tion nor delegation served as part of a mechanism for popular 
participation in government. To be sure, Muslim rulers were in 
theory called upon to listen to the voice of the ruled; the head of 
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the Islamic state was expected to rely, in deciding his acts and 
policies, on consultation (shard) with members of his community. 
But the principle had never been institutionalized in a binding 
manner (this will be examined in more detail in chapter 8). The 
Islamic state, then, developed no practice of popular political 
representation; in a system where unquestioning obedience had 
become an article of faith, none seems to have been needed. 
Consequently, there was no word for such a practice, nor for 
those who might personify it. 

The idea of persons enjoying sociopolitical prominence as 
elected representatives of the people was an innovation to nine- 
teenth-century Arab intellectuals. In order to write about and 
discuss this strange phenomenon, they enlisted terms hitherto 
used in other contexts and having various meanings. Perhaps 
most conspicuous of these was rasül, pl. rusul, a rather surprising 
choice of term, which was employed briefly and, apparently, by 
only one man, namely shaykh Tahtawi. Originally a participle 
meaning "a sent [message]," the word came to signify a person 
bearing one—a messenger or envoy. It was closely associated 
with the Prophet Muhammad, al-Rasül, the messenger of God to 
His community. The word also served to designate other proph- 
ets and apostles of the monotheistic faiths. Having, in addition, a 
more secular application, rasa] could describe any person sent on 
a mission of whatever nature. Thus were named French delegates 
to the Cairo convention of notables in 1800, official French en- 
voys to the Ottomans, and Bonaparte's emissary to al-Jazzār.' In 
the nineteenth century it was used occasionally to denote official 
foreign ambassadors such as “the French rasūl in Istanbul," and 
the British "Queen's political rasūl” in Cairo.” The term, how- 
ever, does not seem to have been very widely used in this secular 
sense, apparently due to the singularity of its other, more sacred 
connotation. 

To shaykh Rifa‘a al-Tahtawi, the basic idea of “delegation” 
which the term implied made it an apt title for people’s political 
deputies. He used it extensively in his Takhlis while discussing 
the system of representation in post-revolutionary France. Tah- 
tawi described the lower of the two French houses, the Chambre 
des Députés (des départements) as dīwān rusul al-‘amalat, and 
designated a single député as rasūl.* Technically speaking, député 
and rasul carried overlapping meanings, but in the context of 
French constitutionalism, the former bore an additional signifi- 
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cance which the latter did not share. Rasūl, on the other hand, 
brought to the notion a markedly irrelevant import. Evidently, 
Tahtawi himself felt less than comfortable with it, for on more 
than one occasion he deemed it necessary to append to the title 
an interpretive remark which referred repeatedly to “the rusul, 
who are the wukala’ (deputies) of the people.”* Eventually he 
abandoned the title altogether in favor of other expressions. 

The word Tahtàwi chose to explicate the meaning of rasūl— 
wakil, pl. wukala’—is equally illuminating. The verb wkl de- 
notes, among other things, entrusting, authorizing, delegating, 
hence the noun wakil, a classical Arabic name for deputy or 
agent, whether appointed to a long-term post or assigned to a 
brief mission of any nature. The word does not appear with this 
meaning in the Qur’an,° but it is common in the Hadith, where it 
offers a sound authorization for the legal concept of wakāla. The 
concept, which had become a central theme in Islamic Law, deals 
with mandate, namely the commissioning by a person (muwakkil) 
of a mandatary (wakil) to represent him in a legal or other mat- 
ter, or to perform some service for him. The term was in com- 
mon usage in trade and commerce; merchants often appointed an 
agent, wakīl al-tujjār, to represent them in their business, espe- 
cially if the business was an ongoing enterprise. A wakil could 
simultaneously represent a number of tradesmen; or a merchant 
could employ several wukalā” at one and the same time. Techni- 
cal assistants to qàádis (judges) in medieval Syria also bore the 
title wakil, as did agents for multazims, or tax-farmers, in the 
countryside of Ottoman Egypt." 

In political contexts, wakil had traditionally denoted an offi- 
cial acting on behalf of a sovereign. For instance, officials in 
charge of the treasury in the Mamluk state, at both the Egyptian 
center and in the provinces, were called wakil bayt al-māl, “de- 
puty of the treasury," while agents for the Sultan's privy purse 
were distinguished by the title wakil al-khāss.* As the French 
occupied Egypt, wakil was accorded as a title to Bonaparte's 
deputy during the general's absence from the country. It was also 
used to designate the French inspector of the local assembly of 
notables—wakil al-diwan. This last title, according to Jabarti, 
was actually an Arabic rendition of what the French “called in 
their language kumisārī [commissaire], which literally means 
wakil.”® The name also served to describe officials on more lim- 
ited assignments: when the French undertook to withdraw from 
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Egypt, their agreement with the Ottomans providing for the 
move (the al-^Arish agreement of 1800) was reportedly signed by 
appointed wukala’ acting for the two states.'' The term retained 
this basic significance throughout the nineteenth century, serving 
for state functionaries such as treasury deputy (wakil al-māliyya) 
and deputy of the department of commerce (wakil dīwān al- 
tijāra) in Sa'id's Egypt, or commercial inspector (wakil al-tafatish) 
under Sa‘id’s successor.” 

In the Ottoman Empire the word carried much the same 
meaning and was likewise used at all levels of the state bureau- 
cracy. The Grand Vezir had been known as the Sultan’s vekil-i 
mutlaq, “absolute deputy" (or, during several short periods in 
the nineteenth century, basvekil, “prime Deputy"); on a lower 
level, the vekil-i harc, or “steward of rations,” was the person in 
charge of gathering edibles needed for the imperial kitchen and 
dispatching them to Istanbul. In 1837, when Sultan Mahmud II 
instituted a new forum of officials intended to operate as an 
imperial cabinet of sorts, he naturally termed that body meclis-i 
viikela, “chamber of [state] agents," appointed directly by the 
head of the empire (it was also known as meclis-i hāss, or privy 
council). Some forty years later meclis-i vükelà was the appropri- 
ate name for a council whose foundation was prescribed by the 
first Ottoman constitution; consisting of vūkelā-i devlet, ap- 
pointed public servants, this new body shared both the title and 
the character of Sultan Mahmüd's ministerial council.” 

In all of these instances, the name wakil and its Turkish 
equivalent described an official deputy or a commissioned lieuten- 
ant. It was more common in single form than in the plural, and 
when used in the plural, it always referred to small and exclusive 
groups—for wukalà' were never appointed in large numbers. 
Mid-nineteenth-century Arabic, as well as Turkish, dictionaries 
confirm this common application of the term, defining it as minis- 
tre, chargé d'affaires, commissaire or intendant, all of which stood 
for functionaries appointed by their superiors." Accordingly, 
nineteenth-century texts dealing with historical and contemporary 
foreign matters applied the name regularly to a broad variety of 
administrative, diplomatic and military officials. The vice chance- 
lier du royaume in seventeenth-century Poland, for example, was 
described as wakil wa-ra'is efendi al-mamlaka; the commander in 
chief of the armed forces in eighteenth-century Russia was wakil 
al-jaysh al-àmm; the British “Agent and Consul General” in 
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occupied Egypt became “political wakil and qunsul jinīrāl”; and 
Austrian ambassadors to other countries were referred to as “po- 
litical wukala’ abroad.” Cabinet members in various European 
countries were designated as wukala'al-dawla, the same name 
given to their Ottoman counterparts. By the turn of the century, 
calling the British foreign minister wakil al-khārijiyya was still a 
common practice." 

The title wakil, applicable to an appointed political agent of 
the ruler but never to one of the ruled, was quite remote from 
the concept of popular and elective representation. Yet the term 
itself offered perhaps the best available lexical means for dealing 
with that phenomenon, once Arab writers became aware of the 
European notion. Both the old word and the new idea implied 
delegation, if in different ways, and wakil could reasonably be 
stretched to accommodate the significance of the novel idea. 

One of the first writers to employ the word in this way was 
the Ottoman imperial historian ‘Ataullah Mehmed, known as 
Sānīzāde. Describing parliamentary mechanisms in the countries 
of Europe, early in the nineteenth century, he made reference 
to consultative councils consisting of two elements: “state ser- 
vants,” hudama’-i devlet—a long-familiar notion, and “represen- 
tatives of the subjects," viikelā-i ra'iyet (Arabic wukalà' 
al-raiyya)—an innovative compound of two traditionally in- 
compatible nouns. Both groups, he related, convened regularly 
for deliberation on state affairs. The phenomenon is presented 
in this text as a successful version of a strange system, and 
Sānīzāde has much appreciation for it, however disguised. His 
treatment of it bears clear testimony to the novelty of the idea 
in the empire. 

The combination of wakil and “the people” in a political 
sense seems to have been introduced into Arabic usage sometime 
in the 1820s. While the few sources from that decade that have 
come down to us do not use this combination, it occurs in Elious 
Bocthor’s Dictionnaire of 1828-1829. Bocthor suggested the for- 
mula diwan al-umarā” wa-wukalā” al-sha‘b (“council of lords and 
people’s wukalā' ”) as a name for the bicameral British Parlia- 
ment, and jamā'at wukala’ al-mamlaka (“convention of the coun- 
try’s wukalā' ”) for the French États Gēnēraux.'* A few years 
later, shaykh Tahtawi made use of the new compound while dis- 
cussing the political system in France. The French provincial 
delegates (rusul), he explained, were actually wukala’ al-ra‘iyya 
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acting in an atmosphere of utter freedom. As it was impractical 
for all to participate personally in the work of government, 


the subjects in their entirety delegate 430 wakil for the pur- 
pose, sending them to Paris for consultation. These wukala’ 
are elected by the subjects, who commission them to protect 
their rights and defend their interests." 


Tahtawi, like Sanizade, was fascinated by the strange idea 
and, like his Turkish counterpart, regarded it as a complete nov- 
elty. In this and other instances in which he discussed popular 
representation, he was careful to attach the qualifying phrase “of 
the people" to the noun wukalā, drawing his readers’ attention to 
the unusual brand of deputies. When intending the more obvious 
notion of government officials, however, he needed no qualifica- 
tion. Such was the case with diwan al-wuzaráà' wal-wukala'— 
*council of ministers and state officials," by which he designated 
the French cabinet." 

Tahtawi’s pupils at the School of Languages were at first as 
meticulous as their mentor in indicating whose representatives 
they were discussing at any given time—the government’s or the 
people's. In their translations they spoke of wukalā” al-ra‘iyya, 
wukalà' al-ahālī, wukala’ al-milla or wukala’ al-‘amalat, as dis- 
tinct from the conventional wakil al-dawla or wukalā' al-hu- 
kūma. They gave currency to the new usage. And by the time 
Arabic newspapers began to appear, wakil had become an ac- 
cepted name for elected representatives of the governed. Thus, a 
Lebanese press account in 1858 reported that “the Baron Roths- 
child was elected as wakil to the [British] Parliament,” although, 
being Jewish, he was “not a wakil on behalf of the Christians.” 
Another paper explained that the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives consisted of “members elected by the people, so that 
every thirty thousand [people] have one wakil. ”And a third 
journal, in a historical account of the French Revolution, cor- 
rectly distinguished between “the wukala’ of the common people, 
the wukala’ of the ashrāf, and the clergy.” The frequent usage 
of the term by the press turned it into a standard name for the 
concept of representation, discussed in both its individual and 
collective forms. Assemblies and councils of elected deputies ac- 
cordingly became dīwān (or majlis) al-wukala'.? With its new 
acceptance, it became more common in the plural form, which 
recalled the pluralistic nature of a representative political system, 
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then in the singular, which connoted the individuality of an au- 
thority delegated by the ruler. 

The semantic spectrum of wakil was thus extended. It came 
to embrace a notion formerly meaningless, even though it was 
incipient in the word’s original denotation. Yet, at the same time, 
wakil also retained its older sense, as we have seen. It came to be 
employed with both meanings, the old and the new, simultane- 
ously. This was a typical instance of equivocality in partly over- 
lapping but unequally familiar ideas. Aware of a potential seman- 
tic confusion, many writers, when using the word, were cautious 
to specify the kind of wukala’ to which they were referring. Many 
others did not, leaving room for questioning and puzzlement. 
Typically problematic was the notion of majlis al-wukalā', a 
highly common designation for elective institutions in the West, 
such as the British House of Commons, the French Chambre des 
Députés and the United States House of Representatives. The 
title itself included no clue as to the precise nature of these 
wukalā. The only institution at home bearing that name, the 
meclis-i viikela in Istanbul (itself a product of European influ- 
ence), consisted of “delegates” of a very different type; and the 
formation of such a council in the empire, sharing the title but 
not all of the traits of the foreign model, would in itself have 
created ambiguity. 

Until the early 1870s, wukala’ was by far the most common 
Arabic name for elected representatives of the people. Then it 
began to give way to another term, ngib, pl. nuwwāb, a word 
whose semantic history and modern development resembled 
those of wakil in many details. The root n-w-b denotes substitu- 
tion, delegation, or taking the place of another. Nā'ib could 
mean, loosely, any person appointed to represent another in any 
kind of matter. But it was more commonly used for men nomi- 
nated to official positions, with an implication of subordination to 
a superior authority. It thus meant lieutenant, vicegerent or de- 
puty. In the Mamluk state, the title na'ib al-saltana was applied 
to the Sultan's deputy and chief administrator (also entitled al- 
nib al-kāfil, the answerable or liable na'ib), and to provincial 
governors acting in his name in Egypt, Syria and Palestine. Dur- 
ing periods of the Sultan’s absence from Cairo, a temporary dep- 
uty would be appointed in his stead, bearing the title nā'ib al- 
ghayba (“deputy of absence”). Nā'ib also served as a title for 
military commanders of different ranks; the chief commander of 
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the Mamluk army in Damascus was called nā'ib al-jaysh, com- 
manding officers of city fortresses in the provinces bore the title 
ngib al-qal'a, and "lieutenant-commanders of ten” were nā'ib 
amir ‘ashara.” In the Ottoman Empire, the title was used espe- 
cially in the legal administration, signifying a deputy of a gādī or 
mawla appointed in any of the subdivisions of their jurisdiction. 
In their 1850 Turkish-French Dictionnaire, Bianchi and Kieffer 
explained that nā'ib “désigne proprement tout vicaire spirituel et 
judicare, comme wakil indique tout vicaire temporel, civil et 
politique." In the Arab provinces, however, nā'ib was em- 
ployed in a political sense as well. For example, the French and 
Ottoman signatories of the al-^Arish agreement—depicted, as we 
have seen, as wukala’ of their states—were also described as 
nuwwab of their respective sovereigns. One article of the agree- 
ment allowed for the dispatch of a “ngib on behalf of the Sub- 
lime Porte" to Alexandria, to assist in the French evacuation.” 
In a similar vein, in the preface to his Arabic translation of Ma- 
chiavelli’s {1 Principe, the Syrian-Egyptian priest Don Raphael 
praised his benefector, Muhammad Ali, “the great wazir who is 
nā'ib over the province of Egypt,” alluding at once to his ele- 
vated post and to his subordination to the Sultan.” 

In the relationship between the government and the gov- 
erned, then, nā'ib—like wakil—had always been associated with 
the former. Likewise, and for similar reasons, it had been much 
more common in the singular than in plural form. Likewise 
again, it had retained its traditional meaning throughout the nine- 
teenth century, in contexts both local and foreign. Nā'ib pre- 
sented a ready choice of title for men of various statuses and high 
posts abroad. The ancient Roman imperial governors (French 
lieutenants impériaux), for example, were rendered as nuwwāb 
al-gaysar. The British viceroy of Ireland was made nā'ib malik, 
or nā'ib amir Irlāndā. The king of Russian-occupied Poland, offi- 
cially the czar's deputy in that land, was designated as "nā'ib... 
on behalf of the Muscovite sultan.” And the pope, “vicar of 
Christ," was referred to as "nā'ib of the Lord Jesus" (or, on one 
occasion, as “the nā'ib of God on earth"). The word's tradi- 
tional import seems to have remained its most obvious and most 
common for the greater part of the century. By 1870 Butrus 
al-Bustānī, identifying ngib in his dictionary as “he who replaces 
another,” still chose nā'ib al-qadi and nā'ib al-malik as the only 
illustrations of the definition.” 
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Largely synonymous with wakil, nā'ib too was to be enlisted 
for discussing the once nameless notion of people’s representa- 
tives in government. The word was occasionally employed by 
Tahtawi, with reference to elected deputies in France, Sweden 
and Switzerland.” But it gained currency only in the mid-1860s, 
especially after the Egyptian Khedive Ismail chose the term to 
designate the membership of a new institution he established in 
1866—majlis shūrā al-nuwwab, or Consultative Council of Dele- 
gates, a body whose formation has often been considered a major 
event in the region’s constitutional history. The chamber con- 
sisted of seventy-five men, mainly from the countryside, chosen 
through an indirect procedure and accorded a strictly consultative 
authority. Designed to improve Ismāīl's administrative and fi- 
nancial control, and to suit the low level of political awareness, 
the electoral system was formulated so as to produce a council of 
dignitaries loyal to the Khedive (according to one source, the 
members were not elected but, rather, appointed directly by pro- 
vincial governors).? The system ignored members of groups such 
as the merchants, artisans, graduates of the new educational net- 
work and, of course, the largely illiterate public in general, 
“so much so,” in the words of one Egyptian historian, “that 
[the Council] would have been more properly entitled majlis 
al-a^yàn," to wit, council of notables.” 

Calling these delegates nuwwāb was surely a novelty. They 
were evidently not ruler-appointed officials in the familiar sense. 
They acceded to this position through a procedure that was not 
traditional; hence their new status seemed to merit a nontradi- 
tional appellation. The title nuwwāb could be stretched to denote 
the new post, which, in its Egyptian version, was not totally 
divorced from old principles. This semantic extension obviously 
did not lend the word any implication of actual popular represen- 
tation. In the Egyptian usage of the time, nuwwāb expressed a 
meaning that stood somewhere between “official delegates” and 
"people's deputies.” 

Following the foundation of the Khedive’s Council, the 
name majlis shūrā al-nuwwāb (or majlis al-nuwwab, as it came to 
be called in 1881—1882), was applied to all institutions of a repre- 
sentative nature in Europe and the United States. Some authors 
(not necessarily Egyptians) applied the designation to representa- 
tive councils in Europe, describing the Chambre des Députés in 
Paris and the Parliament in London as majlis shūrā al-nuwwāb.*' 
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More common was the compound majlis al-nuwwāb, which 
quickly grew into a standard designation for such forums. By the 
mid-1870s, nuwwāb had come to replace wukala’.” 

For about a decade, from the mid-1870s to the mid-1880s, 
there was yet another word in extensive use with the same mean- 
ing. The term mab'ūth, pl. mab‘uthin, was a passive participle 
meaning dispatched or delegated. It was synonymous with rasül, 
and likewise served as a title for the Prophet, though it did not 
have the same currency as rasul. Unlike wukalà' and nuwwab, 
mab'ūthīn had not served previously as a common name for offi- 
cial agents.? In 1876 the Ottoman constitution prescribed the 
formation of a council of provincial delegates, hey'et-i meb'ūsān 
(Arabic hay’at al-mab'üthin), the lower house of a new general 
assembly. The title was thereby applied to people's deputies, 
elected by male suffrage throughout the empire and intended to 
represent fifty thousand male Ottoman subjects each (in reality 
this proportion varied greatly from one province to another). The 
first council, elected from December 1876 to February 1877, con- 
sisted of 120 mab'üthin from twenty-eight provinces and dis- 
tricts.” The extensive press coverage given in the Arab countries 
to the creation and activities of this institution made the term 
well known. Subsequently it was extended to denote elected 
members of representative institutions abroad, and this applica- 
tion continued during the brief lifetime of the Istanbul assembly 
and for a while thereafter.? 

At the time when a forum of provincial delegates operated in 
the Ottoman capital, the concept of popular representation was 
still novel and largely obscure. Of the three words interchange- 
ably used to express it—wukalà', nuwwüb and mab‘uthin, the 
first two continued to carry the meaning of state agents as well. 
The third may have offered the least equivocal choice, for its 
other accepted denotation was the reasonably analogous local 
version of the same idea. It was also the least common, however, 
and eventually dropped from use "7 None of these names could 
accurately express the idea of popular representation by itself. 
When the usually articulate Adib Ishaq tried to instruct his 
readers on the notion of majlis al-nuwwāb in 1878, he found 
himself producing a rather awkward explanation; in Europe, he 
suggested, there “appeared assemblies of wukala’, or nuwwáb 
and mab'ūthīn, now known among the Europeans by the name of 
parliament [barlamintūļ. These nuwwab . . . are the rusul of the 
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people."? Put together, the three expressions—along with rusul 
which, he felt, would add clarity to his explanation—were ex- 
pected to convey an idea that would have more dimension than 
that expressible by any of them individually. Ishaq’s effort was 
typical of the measures taken by a whole generation of writers 
who met the challenge of articulating novel concepts by means of 
a traditional vocabulary. 

As the century drew to a close, there was ample evidence of 
Arab confusion about principles of individual prominence in the 
West. The persistent adherence to titles like a'yān, ashraf and 
nubalà', even when discussing elected delegates, remained both a 
symptom and a source of much ambiguity. The lack of nominal 
distinction between Egyptian and European nuwwab, or between 
Ottoman and Western wukalà', was another mark of it. Initially, 
as we have seen, the Arab difficulty with this subject stemmed 
from their lack of experience with popular political participation. 
Closer contacts with foreign systems made that concept gradually 
comprehensible. As that process was going on, the principle was 
implemented in the region itself, but in a modified version which 
differed from the original model in certain important respects. 
Thus, an interim concept between the traditional notion and the 
modern idea was introduced into the Middle East—an inevitable 
development, given the broad initial gap between the two soci- 
eties. This was no more than a preface to a fuller understanding 
of the foreign idea which would take place at a later time. 

Amidst this confusion, it is possible to discern the emergence 
of a measure of order during the last years of the nineteenth 
century. Of the titles considered in the previous chapter, shuyükh 
and a'yān were gaining growing recognition at the expense of the 
rest. Somewhat more systematically than before, these names 
were now used to denote the traditional nobility and members of 
upper houses in bicameral assemblies. Shuyükh gradually became 
the equivalent of "senators," to the exclusion of other meanings 
in foreign political contexts. A'yān was reserved for all other 
comparable leaders. Elected representatives of the people, and 
members of lower houses in foreign parliaments, came to be 
entitled nuwwāb, a word which was supplanting both wukalā” and 
mab'ūthīn. This tendency for greater consistency, while perhaps 
not signifying a solid grasp of the popular representative princi- 
ple, was surely conducive to clarity. It reflected a growing aware- 
ness of the prominent role that elected deputies enjoyed within 
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the new system, and was at the same time helpful in familiarizing 
the readers with modern criteria of political leadership. In the 
twentieth century, shuyūkh and a'yān would become common 
designations for Middle Eastern dignitaries, who in many re- 
spects would be more similar than their predecessors to their 
European counterparts. Vuwwāb would become a standard name 
for members of new institutions seeking to personify an actual, 
and more intelligible, representative principle. 


6 


Constitutions, Laws, Legislation 


“The best reason why monarchy is a strong government,” Walter 
Bagehot suggested in his English Constitution, “is, that it is an 
intelligible government. The masses of mankind understand it, 
and they hardly anywhere in the world understand any other.” 
The action of a single will, the fiat of a single mind, he argued, 

"are easy ideas: anybody can make them out, and no one can 
ever forget them."! More than just the technical leadership of a 
monarchical state, a position inherited or seized, Bagehot seems 
to have had in mind an effective rule by one person holding 
exclusive or nearly exclusive governmental authority in his king- 
dom. Such a definition would have been applicable throughout 
most of Europe before the nineteenth century. It applied in the 
Middle East before and during that century, for such leadership 
was an inseparable part of the political tradition. With rare ex- 
ceptions this was the only pattern of rule in the region's history, 
and none of the normative jurists of Islam had recognized, let 
alone sanctioned, any other. 

That the concept of state was readily identifiable with here- 
ditary monarchy in the Middle East is reflected, for example, in 
the semantic history of the term dawla, pl. duwal. Today we take 
this word to denote primarily a state, that is, the governing au- 
thority of a polity, or its body politic. It is also used, more 
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broadly, to mean a nation-state or a country, hence the adjective 
dawli or duwali, “international”. When we dig into the term’s 
past, however, we are likely to expose several interesting sub- 
layers. Dawla is derived from d-w-l, basically meaning to turn, to 
alternate. One of the initial senses of the word was “a turn of 
fortune.” "Al-dunyà duwal,” stated a shrewd eighth-century 
royal adviser—that is, “life in this world consists of ups and 
downs.” When the Abbasids first introduced their government as 
dawla, they were referring to their “turn of power,” destined to 
follow that of the Umayyads. Their “turn” lasted long enough for 
the word itself to become identified with the rulers themselves, 
and dawla acquired the meaning of dynasty. It came to have both 
the sense of turn and that of dynasty, representing a philosophy 
which held that power was temporary and changeable according 
to God’s will. Further historical developments lent dawla the 
additional meanings of dominion and state, as well as realm, the 
tuler’s kingdom. “Dynasty,” “government” and “realm” came to 
represent basically one and the same identity; speaking of al- 
dawla al-"Uthmāniyya or al-dawla al-‘aliya (Turkish devlet-i Os- 
māniye, devlet-i "āliye), one would be referring to the house of 
‘Uthman, the Ottoman ruling establishment, broadly taken, or 
the empire under their reign.? 

Throughout the nineteenth century, dawla had been com- 
monly used with all of these meanings, in local as well as foreign 
contexts*—epitomizing, in a way, the Middle Eastern version of 
"l'état c'est moi.” It is interesting to note, in passing, that the 
occidental equivalents—state, état, stato—originated from a very 
different and much broader notion; derived from the Latin status, 
a neutral expression meaning condition of a person, class or com- 
munity, they came to denote a politically and legally organized 
community.* We need not, of course, read too much into a single 
piece of semantic evidence, yet dawla surely offers one illuminat- 
ing instance of the traditional idea of "state" in the region, which 
was mirrored in a variety of other ways. 

In Islam, sovereignty emanated from God and was invested 
in the head of His community, the Caliph. Government meant 
hukm mutlaq, absolute sway. The ruler exercising it was mutlag 
al-tasarruf, an absolute authority. The only authority to which he 
was accountable was that of the Holy Law, the shari‘a—the con- 
ceived expression of God’s expectations of His community. In the 
initial Islamic ideal of state, the shari^a was to serve as a source of 
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guidance for the ruler and for the whole community. History, 
however, witnessed an ever-expanding gulf between the ideal and 
the real. At quite an early stage the Holy Law came to be re- 
garded as a boundary not to be too blatantly transgressed, rather 
than a source of guidance. And even as a limitation it was not 
always carefully observed. Theory followed practice; in the writ- 
ings of jurists such as Mawardi, al-Ghazālī and Ibn Jamā'a (of the 
eleventh, twelfth and fourteenth centuries, respectively), the 
ideal was modified to fit, then legitimize, existing standards. The 
sharia was still placed above the ruler, but there was growing 
flexibility in the practical obeisance to this supremacy. That the 
community should have an effective ruler was imperative; that he 
should respect the Holy Law, only desirable. 

Absolutism likewise characterized the majority of European 
monarchies by the eve of the French Revolution. A few of them 
were to remain absolute throughout most or all of the following 
century. In others, autocracy had lost ground to other varieties of 
government, as the power of kings was gradually circumscribed 
by the rising aspirations of their subordinates. First in Britain in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and then elsewhere—in 
France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark—in the first half of the 
nineteenth, monarchies became “restricted,” and constitutions 
were devised to redefine the distribution of authority. Further 
developments changed these states from “restricted” monarchies 
into what may be more properly described as “parliamentary” 
regimes. The difference was of much significance: in contrast to 
governments, absolute or restricted, which were centered around 
a king, the newly emerging systems created a sovereignty which 
lay within institutions elected through an ever-growing suffrage, 
and in which the monarchs were reduced to little more than 
symbols. The simple unit of a single ruler and his mass of subjects 
was thus giving way to a complex order throughout parts of which 
power was distributed. The constitution was no longer a mere 
demarcation of royal power. Rather, it became an elaborate defi- 
nition of a delicate power system, identifying its participants and 
its rules. It was, in Bagehot’s words, a system “unintelligible” to 
many, one “difficult to know and easy to mistake.” 

No similar changes took place in the Middle East. The devel- 
opment of “centrifugal” forces in the eighteenth-century Otto- 
man provinces, which might have portended such an evolution,* 
was cut short by rulers armed with imported, effective methods 
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of control and new instruments for imposing centralization. Gov- 
ernment in the nineteenth-century Middle East remained a tradi- 
tional- -style autocracy—the type of regime most readily under- 
stood by the obedient subjects of the Sultan, the Pasha or the 
Bey. 

When curious Arab observers first encountered and de- 
scribed European monarchs, their descriptions reflected that tra- 
ditional concept of monocracy. Two species of monarchical re- 
gimes were detected: absolute, the one most familiar and, hence, 
the easiest to grasp, which they called malakiyya mutlaqa;’ and 
nonabsolute, defined as malakiyya mugayyada, “restricted mon- 
archy,” or hukm mugayyad bil-gawānīn, “rule circumscribed by 
the laws.” 

The Arab treatment of the latter type is particularly inter- 
esting. As shaykh Tahtawi explained in 1843, adopting Rous- 
seau’s categorization of government, a restricted monarchical 
government (hukm mūnarkhī mugayyad) is the kind of system 
in which “the king rules according to the laws of the country; 
adhering to them prevents him from exceeding them to his 
heart’s whims.”* Thus, in contemporary France “the sovereign 
is the king, but on condition that he abides by the letter of the 
law.” England offered another example of a “kingdom re- 
stricted by the laws which are imposed [mashrüta] on the king.” 
Other monarchies featured similar phenomena.’ This was a 
rather narrow concept of the foreign idea, identifying “constitu- 
tion” as merely “restriction”; but it was not altogether inept, for 
at the time of Tahtawi’s writing, in the early part of the century, 
most European nonabsolute monarchies were indeed little more 
than “restricted” kingdoms. 

Arab writers of later years persistently adhered to this nar- 
row designation, even when the ongoing redistribution of power 
in Europe rendered the concept obsolete. As late as 1872, Eng- 
land—by then enjoying a parliamentary government which, fol- 
lowing two reform bills, represented some two million voters— 
was still depicted as, only, malakiyya muqayyada (“restricted”), 
in a translated text whose original read “constitutional mon- 
archy.”® Another contemporary translated account rendered 
gouvernement représentatif, this time in a French context, as 
huküma mugayyada, “restricted government." And in 1897, 
after a third reform bill in England which doubled the electorate 
and provided for manhood suffrage, one newspaper character- 
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ized Queen Victoria's government as one “restricted [muq- 
ayyada] by the constitution, so that she cannot slaughter her 
loyal subjects”—a striking, implicit contrast to contemporary 
Hamidian despotism.'” At about that time, the always lucid 
«Abd Allah Nadim thus enlightened his readers on European 
constitutionalism: the states of Europe, he explained, “estab- 
lished ministerial and consultative councils by which royal power 
is restricted [tagayyada].” The objective was to “save the rulers 
from erring”; and the step proved successful, in that it restored 
*people's faith in their kings and ministers.”” 

In this last example, and indeed in the rest of them, the 
monarch was the indispensable pivot of government, as was the 
Sultan in the Islamic state. Other institutions and mechanisms 
were no more than instruments of guidance to the ruler or, at 
most, maintained certain limitations upon his inalienable author- 
ity. Such a view, typical of the writings throughout the greater 
part of the century, reflected a serious difficulty in grasping the 
complex alien order. That the law was above the otherwise abso- 
lute ruler was a notion long familiar and comprehensible; that a 
set of agreed-upon principles should seriously cut down the au- 
thority of a supreme monarch, even relegate him to a secondary 
status in his own kingdom, seemed strange and hard to conceive. 
Such arrangements, hailed in the West as those of mankind’s 
rightful government, were all but unthinkable in Islamic terms. 

How were the instruments which confined the kings’ abso- 
lute power in Europe to be identified? The question confronted 
Arab writers with a puzzling challenge. They readily confused 
constitution and law, two different instruments of state, the one 
designed to determine the rules of political order, and the other 
to ensure its proper functioning and to regulate the different 
aspects of communal life. The precise nature of each being inade- 
quately clear, Arab writers during much of the nineteenth cen- 
tury treated them as best they could through the use of two 
traditional terms, shari^a and gānūn, thus making a highly problem- 
atic analogy to traditional Islamic legal notions. 

The Arabic term sharra, pl. shará'i, carried an import 
broader than that of “law” or droit. It also signified more than a 
set of laws or a legal code. Sharia was a condensed expression of 
the special relationship between God and His community. The 
word had originated in pre-Islamic times, when it indicated a 
path leading to a source of water, and thus to a source of life. 
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When it became a legal term, sharra was intended to imply a way 
of life that would carry its followers to salvation. The path was 
marked by God. It represented His will as revealed to the be- 
lievers of the early Islamic generations, and man was not to inter- 
fere with or modify it in any way. In principle the sharia covered 
all spheres of life, individual as well as communal, spiritual as 
well as political, even if it was not explicit about some of them. 
By the late ninth century, the formative phase of defining its 
principles had come to an end. From then on there was room 
only for interpretation, through elaboration or extension, but not 
for change or innovation. Theoretically, “legislation” had be- 
come an impossible concept. 

The sharra prevailed throughout the Islamic lands, its status 
as the basic legal foundation for the community's conduct never 
contested. Yet, since new questions which arose from time to 
time were not specifically answered by the sharīta, Muslim rulers 
resorted to extensive "interpretation" of the Holy Law. Some of 
them went as far as to hold their own will to be legally valid and 
binding; they would set forth rules and issue regulations with the 
practical effect of law but sanctioned as interpretations of the 
sharia. These rules were known as gānūn. 

Qanin, pl. gawànin, was a Greek word (kanon—a rule or 
measure, whence an assessment for taxation) which was bor- 
rowed by Arabic during the early Islamic conquests. At first used 
as a fiscal term in the context of land taxes, its meaning was 
expanded during the Abbasid period to denote legal regulations 
prescribed by the ruler. The practice of administering the affairs 
of the realm through gānūns (or gānūnnāmes, "gānūn-texts") 
flourished in the Ottoman Empire, where such laws served as an 
essential instrument of government. This practice was in no way 
viewed as legislation; the qànüns issued by the Sultans were held 
as mere "codification," or legitimate extensions, of the Holy 
Law. The Ottomans, perhaps more than any other Islamic dynas- 
ty, treated the shari‘a as the actual law of the state. Under their 
rule, the shari‘a’s legal administration and the "ulamā” enjoyed 
unprecedented authority and influence.? By the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the revealed Law offered the only conceivable basis of a 
proper legal order in the Ottoman Middle East, with gānūn as a 
convenient complementary tool. While related, these were two 
distinct conceptions which should not be confused. The Egyptian 
shaykh al-Sharqawi, at one time Shaykh al-Azhar, scornfully 
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commented on the French invaders of his country: “They think,” 
he said, “that the prophets Muhammad, Jesus and Moses were 
but a group of intelligent men [jamá'at ‘ugala’], and that the 
sharā'i” attributed to them were in effect gawānīn they devised 
with their minds." To an early nineteenth-century devout Mus- 
lim like al-Shargāwī, such an idea would be nothing short of 
blasphemy. 

The vision of man-made constitutions and laws, equally 
binding upon the monarch and upon his subjects, at first greatly 
perplexed Middle Eastern observers. “Most of [the French con- 
stitution’s] contents do not exist in the book of God, the Most 
High, nor in the tradition of His Prophet, peace be upon Him,” 
shaykh Tahtawi readily noticed." Absent as they were from 
Middle Eastern experience, the conceptual foundations of the 
strange system and the nature of the relationship among constitu- 
tion, law and regulation, were difficult to articulate. Puzzled, 
Arab writers characterized them all as either shari‘a or gānūn— 
an interchangeability they would never have in Islamic contexts. 
Following the attempted escape of Louis XVI from his palace in 
June 1791, Nigūlā Turk related, the people in Paris demanded 
the execution of the king according to “the sharia of the repub- 
lic"—a rather odd combination. Several years later shaykh 
Tahtawi tried to explicate: "the French," he said, "call their 
gānūn a sharia; they thus refer to ‘the shari'a of such and such a 
king'." The attempt at clarification did not bring about full com- 
prehension, not even in the case of Tahtawi himself. When Louis 
XVIII ascended to the throne, Tahtawi related, he “produced 
[sana‘a] a gānūn between himself and the French [people]." This 
Charte Constitutionelle was, according to Tahtāwī, “The gānūn 
by which the French now conduct their affairs and which they 
take as a basis for their administration [asas li-siyasatihim]." 
Translating article 1 of this document, however, he chose to 
render “les Francais sont égaux devant la loi" as “al-Faran- 
sawiyya mustawün guddām al-shari'a. "7 

Writings of later years abound in comparable instances, only a 
few of which can be quoted here. The martial law declared in Paris 
during the French Revolution became “the sharra known as 
sharīat mārsyāl” (an evident misreading of the notion); but the 
same term was also applied to Napoleon's Code Civile, introduced 
in France and in the European countries by his armies, which was 
described as shari‘at Nābūlyūn. Newly elected members of the 
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British Parliament were said to have pledged allegiance “to the 
king and the country’s sharia”, while the British Land Act of 
1881, an individual piece of legislation, was referred to as “the 
agricultural sharta” (al-sharī a al-zirā'iyya). French Lawyers, by 
the same token, were designated as fugahā” al-shari‘a, “[theolo- 
gian] experts of the sharia.” As against this, the French constitu- 
tion of 1791 was depicted as merely "gānūn 91,” and that of 1795 
as *gānūn of the [revolutionary] year 3"; Louis Napoleon’s 1852 
constitution became gawānīn al-mamlaka; and the 1848 struggle of 
the Prussian people for a constitution was recorded as a quest for 
“the establishment of a general qänün.”” 

Specific and accurate in traditional use, but loose and impre- 
cise in foreign application, sharia and gānūn reflected profound 
bewilderment about the foreign idea. Some writers may have felt 
that the semantic spectra of sharra and gānūn did not fully match 
those of law and constitution. At best, they may have sensed, 
these Islamic names could express the strange notions approxi- 
mately. Others may have acquired merely a vague acquaintance 
with the alien concept and felt no discomfort by such usage. 
Whatever the case, there was hardly a better alternative at hand. 

In addition to the frequent interchanging of sharia and 
gānūn, writers indicated their discomfort or unfamiliarity in sev- 
eral other ways. Many employed the plural form sharā'i—for 
obvious reasons a highly uncommon usage in Islamic contexts,” 
attaching it to such specific conceptions as the United States 
Constitution (sharā'i" jumhūriyyat al-wilāyāt al-muttahida) and 
international law (al-sharā'i al-dawliyya); or they more loosely 
applied it to sets of laws and rules such as the ancient Athenian 
legal codes and the fruits of contemporary French Assemblče 
legislation.” Others resorted to the device of hendiadys, seeking 
to produce a new semantic guality that would perhaps come 
closer to the intended meaning; formulae such as al-sharā'i" wal- 
gawānīn or al-ahkam al-gānūniyya wal-shar‘iyya, were applied 
to the ancient Roman law, contemporary German legislation, 
and other legal notions similarly difficult to designate more ac- 
curately.”” Occasionally the French word charte was bor- 
rowed—in Arabic, shart or sharta—to describe French and 
other constitutions.“ And at times still simpler ways out were 
devised: translating “[chacun des] graves questions constitutio- 
nelles” as mas’ala dhat ahammiyya, “a question of impor- 
tance,”” the author avoided the complexity altogether—a con- 
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venient and rather common practice during the period. All these 
attempts created a desultory sense of a subject which, perhaps 
more than any other, represented the essence of modern socio- 
political philosophy in the West. 

To a large extent, the difficulties involved in dealing with 
European laws and corstitutions stemmed from the basic prob- 
lem of understanding the phenomenon of human legislation. The 
latter concept, as we have seen, had been absent from Islamic 
political thought, save for the notion of a limited “codification.” 
The verb sharra‘a which, among other things, meant the prescrip- 
tion of law, was reserved in that sense for God, who “sharra‘a 
[the Holy Law] to His believers.”** Muslim writers were reluctant 
to apply it to people, and rarely did; human beings were not 
supposed to legislate.” 

When Arab writers were exposed to the Western phenome- 
non of creating new legal orders—a constant process of redefin- 
ing sociopolitical structures and conduct, they tended to view it as 
a mechanism of “reorganizing” preexisting laws, rather than pro- 
ducing new ones. Projecting their concept of codification on the 
foreign system, they described legislation as tartīb al-gawānīn, 
“arrangement of [old] laws." An absolute monarch, one writer 
explained, is one “who has the freedom of tartīb al-gawānīn all 
by himself.”** Not even an autocrat, then, could enjoy more than 
the exclusive privilege of “arranging” the laws, let alone assem- 
blies purporting to be “legislative.” Such bodies readily became 
al-jam‘iyya al-murattiba, “the arranging assembly,” or majlis 
tartīb al-gawānīn, “the assembly for arranging the laws.” A con- 
stitution, both the document and the political order based upon 
it, was accordingly described as tartīb umūr al-dawla, literally 
“the arrangement of state affairs,” or simply tartīb. Authors thus 
discussed the French “tartib of the year 1791,” the “new tartib” 
of 1795 or “the tartib of the year 3” in France—all man-made 
“orders.” Other variations reflected the same approach: la puis- 
sance législative was rendered as tadbir [al-] umür, “the adminis- 
tration of affairs," and laws made by legislative forums became 
“the gawānīn which the assembly selected”—yardā bihā (as dis- 
tinct from “created”).* This kind of usage was common during 
the first half of the century. 

European principles of legislation and of producing docu- 
ments defining the division of authority gradually became famil- 
iar (although not always “intelligible,” to use Bagehot’s terminol- 
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ogy once again). When Tahtawi adopted Rousseau’s classification 
of governments in 1842, he described the apparatus limiting the 
power of “restricted” monarchs as “the laws of the kingdom” 
(gawānīn al-mamlaka), which had been “decided upon” (inhatta 
*alayhà al-garār) and which the ruler “does not ignore, nor vio- 
late at his heart’s whims,”*! a definition not altogether inaccu- 
rate, yet hardly specific and, hence, of limited instructive value. 
But thirty years later a colleague, the perspicacious "Abd Allāh 
Abū al-Su‘ud, offered this illuminating characterization of consti- 
tutional monarchy: 


[The second type is] a restricted [mugayyada] or legal [gà- 
nūniyya] monarchical government, also designated as balanced 
[mu*addala] or representative [niyābiyya.] In this [kind of re- 
gime], the supreme authority is divided between the head of 
the state and a popular consultative council. This refers to a 
group of persons elected by each district, namely the inhabi- 
tants of all parts of the country, who are [men of] opinion and 
practice, judgement and knowledge of facts. As representa- 
tives of all the people, they offer their views after deliberation 
on important issues concerning the general order [tartib} of the 
country, as well as on current matters. They are elected . . . 
through a direct... or indirect process, hence the govern- 
ment is called “representative.” The name is appropriate, for 
[the government] is based on cohesive fundamental order 
[tartīb asāsī] and a rigorous political law [gānūn siyàsi].? 

With this kind of elaborate knowledge came a better grasp of 
the idea of legislation. It became apparent that ruling authorities 
in Europe and America were creating laws, not just interpreting 
them. They were laying guidelines for the conduct of society and 
prescribing rules defining the relationship between government 
and governed. Such practice, once recognized, was expressible by 
the verb hitherto reserved for the creator of the Holy Law— 
sharra‘a. The word had already occurred in the writings of Tahtawi 
who felt rather uncomfortable with it and was compelled to ex- 
plain that “the legislative authority” in European constitutions 
“means tartib al-gawānīn wa-tabdil al-ahkam,” the arrangement of 
laws and adaptation of rules.? Tahtawi and his colleagues used the 
verb sparingly and, it seems, quite hesitantly. As the use of 
sharra^a became more common, the word underwent semantic 
modification, so that rather than recalling the revealed law, it 
came to imply man-made legislation of all types. During the last 
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third of the century it gained currency as a verb, in the second and 
occasionally eighth forms, as well as in a verbal-nominal form. 
Thus, the Christian church was said to have “sharra‘at... the 
separation between spiritual and worldly authority.” Abraham 
Lincoln “sharra‘a . . . the liberation of slaves." And the notion of 
corps législatif —at one time al-jam'iyya al-murattiba—now became 
majlis al-tashrī or al-hay'a al-shariyya (or al-mushtari‘a).* 

Growing common in this modern sense, sharra‘a was cou- 
pled in the early 1870s with a synonymous term, sanna. Derived 
from s-n-n, this Jast verb meant to set an example or standard for 
conduct, instituting a custom. In Islam it was closely associated 
with the community's ancestors, whose deeds, commonly re- 
ferred to as sunna, were considered a binding model for later 
Islamic generations, and became a central component of Muslim 
Law. The special regard for the tradition of the forefathers had 
minimized the use of the verb in other contexts, since none after 
them could have equal authority in originating a custom. If the 
verb was used in other contexts, it was in order to present the 
example of a nonbinding custom, and hardly ever in a legal 
sense. Now, its introduction with a new content in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century offered yet another mark of a 
conceptual change. Sanna, like sharra^a, came to denote legisla- 
tion in the civilian sense, of the kind practiced by monarchs and 
legislative assemblies.? Both innovations indicated that the alien 
principle of legislation was growing comprehensible. In the twen- 
tieth century they would both become standard names for similar 
procedures in the region itself. 

Better acquaintance with European pluralistic political sys- 
tems also led to a struggle for, then the adoption of, constitu- 
tional arrangements in the Middle East during the last third of 
the century. One obvious result of this was the better ability to 
distinguish between law and constitution. Oānūn, hitherto rather 
fluid, came to be limited in its application to the equivalent of 
“law”—a binding rule on a specific matter established by a legis- 
lative or administrative authority. Technically speaking, this was 
also the traditional sense of the term, the profound differences 
between a modern-style “law” and a gānūn notwithstanding. The 
choice of this term for the notion was, thus, natural and conven- 
ient. The consistent rendering of the former by the latter led to 
the semantic expansion of gānūn. And by the turn of the century 
it gained wide acceptance in the modern sense, alongside the still 
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current traditional one; in Istanbul the autocratic ‘Abd al-Hamid 
continued to prescribe old-style gānūns, while in Cromer’s Egypt 
a modern-style “legislative council,” majlis shūrā al-gawānīn, was 
already producing “laws” through imported mechanisms. These, 
like their European archetypes, were similarly called gānūn. In 
twentieth-century usage, the term would retain only this last 
modern sense, with variations reflecting different legal realities in 
the region. 

“Law” was a relatively simple idea, with at least a technical 
equivalent in the region’s tradition. “Constitution,” by contrast, 
seemed elusive and more difficult to name, even when recognized 
as a distinct concept. During the last third of the century, Arabic 
experimented with a variety of designations for this notion, 
rendered in a multitude of ways. The first constitutional docu- 
ment in the modern Middle East, the 1861 Tunisian constitution, 
was termed gānūn al-dawla, roughly “state law”—a compound 
neologism, but one with strictly traditional import.” Next to be 
promulgated was the Ottoman constitution, following persistent 
pressures by liberal patriots and a political crisis. “The word 
‘constitution’ was in every mouth,” the British ambassador wrote 
from Istanbul in May 1876, recording the dramatic events leading 
to the enactment of the document" One may only speculate 
which “word in every mouth” the ambassador had in mind, for 
the notion was novel and still without an accepted name in Turk- 
ish—just as it had none in Arabic. Some, in particular “Young 
Ottaman” intellectuals, were calling for a meşveret (Arabic mash- 
wara), in this context a “representative government” (see chapter 
8). Others may have used the term nizam, referring to a new 
“order” (a notion to be discussed later on in this chapter). 
Midhat Pasha, the indefatigable dynamo of the constitutional 
movement, was pressing the Sultan for a megritiyet, literally 
“conditionality,” that is, a “conditioned government,” or for a 
qànün esāsī (asási), "fundamental gānūn.” Six months after the 
dispatch of the ambassador’s account, this last name was chosen 
to designate the first Ottoman constitution. 

In both the Tunisian and Ottoman cases, the word gānūn 
itself seems to have implied an idea broader than simply law. Its 
conceived meaning here was rather that of a charter. In both 
instances the term was qualified by an adjective designed to fur- 
ther distinguish it from ordinary gānūns; unlike the latter, these 
constitutions were meant to represent “fundamental” documents, 
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and as such to carry special weight and imply more binding au- 
thority. They were more comprehensive, laying elaborate guide- 
lines for a new political and administrative order. Indeed, both 
resembled contemporary European constitutions in form. In con- 
tent, however, they still reflected the concept of a traditional- 
style gānūn, namely, a ruling prescribed by the Islamic monarch, 
whose exclusive prerogatives were plainly evident in every 
article.” Thus, the identification of these new arrangements as a 
brand of gānūn was more than just a technical characteristic. It 
was symptomatic of the word’s underlying traditional concept. 
The morphology of the name was equally illuminating: the need 
to render a noun (“constitution”) by a noun-and-adjective com- 
pound (gānūn al-dawla, gāūn asāsī) was a built-in mark of the 
idea’s foreign origin. During the brief fifteen months in which the 
Ottoman constitution was in effect, and for a few years there- 
after, the name gānūn asāsī was commonly used to designate 
both this document and its European counterparts.” Then it be- 
gan to lose ground to another name. 

The adjective asāsī, implying the “fundamental” nature of 
laws so designated, was also attached to other nouns with a simi- 
lar intent. In 1866, Egypt’s ruler mä"! issued an eighteen-article 
lā'iha asāsiyya, ordering the establishment of a consultative coun- 
cil in his country. Lā'iha, pl. lawā'ih, was a generic term for 
anything flat, such as a table or board, and hence for anything 
written—a chart, a decree, a letter, or a law. The Magna Carta, 
for example, was rendered as “the great lā'iha.”" Ismāfīl's lā'iha 
asasiyya was “fundamental” in that it provided for the foundation 
of a new institution." The council to which the /a'iha gave birth 
offered an important opportunity for practicing parliamentary 
principles. Its activity resulted in 1879 in a draft constitution 
which was given the very same name—al-la’iha al-asāsiyya. Modi- 
fied and expanded, it was promulgated in 1882, and came to be 
known as the first written Egyptian constitution." Like the name 
of the Ottoman document, /a'iha asásiyya was a neologism for a 
novel notion, and it was likewise somewhat ambiguous. Its article 
25, for example, discussed a procedure for the drafting of 
*lawā'ih and qawanin"—a hendiadys indicative of the looseness 
of both in the new context of modern-style legislation. In this and 
other articles, lā'iha, frequently interchanged with gānūn, was a 
vague item. Lā'iha asāsiyya could scarcely be more precise; 
equally applicable to Ismāīl’s decree of 1866 and to the 1882 
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constitution, the name combined a fluid noun with a loose adjec- 
tive—an illustrative sign of a remaining ambiguity. 

One other common word for “constitution” during the last 
third of the century was nizām, pl. nizāmāt. This, too, was a 
generic term, meaning standard, order, arrangement or organiza- 
tion of any type. In the nineteenth-century Ottoman empire and 
Egypt it was readily associated with the new army units of the 
Nizām-i Cedid (al-Nizam al-Jadid) and the Tanzīmāt, the reforms, 
or new “arrangements,” introduced by local rulers seeking to mod- 
ernize their states. In 1883 it appeared in the name of the Organic 
Law (al-gānūn al-nizāmī) in Egypt, reorganizing the country’s ad- 
ministrative order under the new British occupation.” In its 
etymological and semantic evolution, nizām may have been closer 
to “constitution” than were any of the other terms considered 
here; both stemmed from words denoting structure or setting, and 
both were used to imply political order. Yet such similarity seems 
to have had little to do with the choice of the former as a name for 
the latter. Rather, being a loose expression, nizam apparently 
presented a convenient designation for an idea that was still not 
wholly clear. The term was used in both the singular and plural 
forms, as well as through derivatives such as tanzīmāt and the 
Persian-Turkish nizāmnāme, to describe the French, American 
and other constitutions abroad.** Not quite content with the solu- 
tion, writers often appended qualifying adjectives to the noun: 
* ‘al-kuinstitiisyun’ is synonymous with ‘al-tanzimat al-siyāsiyya” ” 
(political tanzīmāt), explained the Tunisian Khayr al-Din as best 
he could. This formula, and the somewhat more common com- 
pound al-nizām al-asāsī, having addressed the difficulty in no truly 
satisfactory way, turned out to be temporary.. 

Yet another term used to denote “constitution” was dustūr, 
pl. dasātīr. Competing with other expressions for ascendancy, it 
would eventually gain universal acceptance in this modern sense, 
to the exclusion of all other names. However, this would happen 
only in the last decade of the century. Dustūr was a word of 
Persian origin, which initially served as a title for a person exer- 
cising authority. In the Ottoman Empire it was used as an honor- 
ific for the Grand Vezir or other high officials, often in the for- 
mula düstür-u mukerrem (al-dustūr al-mukkarram, “the honor- 
able dustür").^ Another meaning was a rule, a regulation or a 
model, hence also a set of rules—a common usage in the medie- 
val craft guilds. Oalgashandī, for example, bases some of his 
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instructions to state secretaries on precedents he found in “cer- 
tain dasātīr,” or books of rules. This was also the sense of the 
term in dustur al-jam‘iyya, the code of rules of the mid-nine- 
teenth-century “Syrian society,” whose individual articles were 
identified as gawānīn. Likewise, dustūr (Turkish distur) was the 
title of a series of volumes containing state laws and decrees 
which were published in Istanbul from 1863 onward.** The word 
was commonly used in the compound expression dustūr al-‘amal, 
“standard,” “rule book” or “criteria for conduct”; for example, 
the Germans were reported to have “chosen the French metric 
system as dustūr al-‘amal for their measurements."^ 

With the meaning of *a corpus of rules," dustür was ex- 
tended in the 1870s to denote a Western-type constitution. In 
1858 it had occurred in a sense quite close to this. When a Jew 
(Baron Rothschild) first became a member of the British parlia- 
ment in that year, he was allowed to omit from his inaugural oath 
the words “on the true faith of a Christian," and to swear alle- 
giance, instead, to the Royal House “and the Law" (the latter 
taken in the broadest sense, since Britain had no written constitu- 
tion). This formula was rendered in Arabic as innani uhāfiz ‘ala 
al-dustür (“I shall abide by the dustūr”).** But at that time such 
usage was rather uncommon and remained so for some time. In 
mid-1876, a few months before the enactment of the Ottoman 
constitution, a Lebanese journalist recorded the agitation in Is- 
tanbul, where people were “demanding a government based on a 
dustür siyāsī” or “political dustür"—still a somewhat murky 
notion.? As the constitution was proclaimed, another journalist 
described it as a "compendium of al-qawanin al-dustüriyya," of 
the kind hitherto prescribed by the government and published 
periodically in the diistūr series.” By that time the word began to 
be applied to constitutions abroad as well. “John Adams,” one 
author related in 1877, “had an extensive share in drafting the 
basic laws (al-nizāmāt al-asāsiyya) which were taken to form the 
dustūr of the United States of America."? During the French 
Revolution, another writer recounted a year later, members of 
the National Assembly announced their intention “not [to] dis- 
solve themselves until they had drafted a dustūr for their country. 
Therefore, their assembly [the Assemblée Législative] came to be 
called al-jam‘iyya al-dustiriyya.”” 

Such usage increased thereafter. For a while there was hesi- 
tation as authors, somewhat uncertain, chose to reinforce the 
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term dustür by the adjective asási.? But by the 1890s this was no 
longer deemed necessary. The word gained popular currency, 
obviating all other expressions. “In the American dustiir there is 
no gānūn which would prevent the election [of a president] for a 
third term,” explained an article in al-Mugtataf in 1896, making a 
precise distinction between notions previously often confused. At 
about the same time, while deriding the Ottoman constitution, 
which had been suspended for some twenty years and largely 
forgottten, one journalist referred to “the joke known as al- 
gānūn al-asāsī, that is to say al-dustür," thereby illuminating a 
common term turned obsolete through another, which had grown 
more familiar. The concept of constitution was more intelligi- 
ble, as exemplified by the systematic application of the new word 
in both nominal and adjectival forms. And as Arab writers were 
becoming conversant with it, the idea of a constitutional regime 
began to clarify as well. At one time referred to as “restricted 
government,” this last notion came to be presented as huküma 
dustūriyya”*—a loan-translation for a borrowed idea, which 
Middle Eastern states in the twentieth century would seek to 
adopt under the new name. 


7 


Government, Autocratic 
and Otherwise 


In much of pre-Islamic Arabia government was consensual and 
nonhereditary. Tribal shaykhs held their position by the consent 
of the tribe’s elders, their appointment being revocable at any 
time. In Mecca a council of clan chiefs, the mala’, functioned as a 
sort of collective politica] leadership, with a deliberative authority 
that often had an executive effect. Islam brought theocracy and 
set new standards for sovereign legitimacy. For three decades 
after the Prophet’s death the old criteria for choosing the commu- 
nity’s leaders prevailed, and those who attained power through 
the familiar process were accorded caliphal authority. But in suc- 
ceeding years government became hereditary, and before long 
the theocratic state disintegrated into an array of monocracies. 
The pre-Islamic and early Islamic practice of making a revocable 
choice of leaders was abandoned, despite a theory of an elective 
and consensual caliphate which evolved in Islam. From then on 
government was inherited—or seized. 

Looking back to the conspicuous patriarchal era, after many 
centuries of autocratic rule, Muslim writers of our time have 
sometimes been tempted to depict the state of the first four ca- 
liphs as a “republic.”’ It is useful to note that “republic” is, and 
has always been, a very loose term. Meaning literally a “public 
matter” as well as “commonwealth,” it was a designation for 
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polities which, from ancient times until the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, were governed by small oligarchies. Such were the Greek 
and Roman republics of antiquity, the city-states of medieval 
Italy, and the Dutch republic since the mid-seventeenth century. 
“Republic” was also used as a name for monarchies such as that 
of Poland since the late fifteenth century, where the king was 
elected by the boards of local aristocracy (the zemstvos), or Eng- 
land, where royal authority was confined by the rising power of 
the gentry and nobility.” The term thus implied, very generally, a 
government in which some of the governed had the privilege of 
choosing the head of state, or one in which they shared some of 
his power. The idea of a republic as a state whose head is elected 
by a broad suffrage, and in which all have a voice in what con- 
cerns all, is a rather modern one, largely resulting from the 
American and French revolutions. 

Users of the Arabic idiom had an opportunity to learn about 
European republics long before these eighteenth-century revolu- 
tions. In medieval times Muslim thinkers such as al-Farabi and 
Ibn Rushd discussed the concept of a republic as they synthesized 
the political thought of Plato and Aristotle. They saw no neces- 
sity to employ a specific name for the notion, however; republic, 
or rather the Greek politeia, was rendered simply as madina— 
originally a jurisdiction and, by extension, a town, a city, a pol- 
ity. Plato’s republic, “the ideal state,” was accordingly translated 
as al-madina al-fadila or al-madina al-kamila, the virtuous or per- 
fect state.* References to the medieval Italian republics sometime 
later were more laconic and reflected a decreasing interest in the 
subject. Arab observers were aware of this peculiar type of re- 
gime in Italy and occasionally mentioned it in their writings. They 
noted, for example, that the Venetians had “a king from among 
themselves [malikuhum min anfisihim] who is called the Doge 
[al-Dūj]”; that the Tuscans had “no king ruling them but rather 
notables [akābir] arbitrating among them”; and that the Genoese 
government, by the same token, consisted of “a group [of 
people] of diverse ranks" (jamā'at mutafawitu al-maratib).* But 
they too did not care to devise a specific name for this strange 
system. 

The Ottomans, who for centuries had maintained relations 
with European republican states in war, trade and diplomacy, 
were more familiar with this European brand of government, and 
even used a special expression for it, as we shall see. Rulers of 
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Morocco, likewise an independent sultanate, also had regular cor- 
respondence with European republics, which they usually called 
by the borrowed name ribublikā.* On the other hand, people from 
other Arabic-speaking lands, subordinate provinces in the Otto- 
man Empire, had little chance or inclination to become acquainted 
with them—until in 1798 the troops of the young French republic 
made a forceful appearance in their country. 

The new idea the French brought with them bore a special 
significance. More than just a name for a nonmonarchical rule, 
“republic” now represented the antithesis of the loathsome auto- 
cratic order to which the revolution had put a violent end in 
France in the name of liberty and civic rights. A few years earlier 
the American Declaration of Independence, denouncing British 
royal domination and its “absolute tyranny,” stated “the right of 
the people to abolish” oppressive government and replace it with 
one that would “effect their safety and happiness.” Accordingly, 
the American constitution took care to “guarantee to every State 
in the Union a republican form of government.” The word “re- 
public,” Thomas Paine then explained, “means the public good, 
or the good of the whole, in contradistinction to the despotic 
form, which makes the good of the sovereign, or of one man, the 
only object of the government”; hence “when a people agree to 
form themselves into a republic . . . they . . . renounce not only 
the despotic form, but the despotic principle.”* This ideology was 
adopted by leaders of the French Revolution (Paine himself 
moved to Paris, where he eloquently expounded it). There, the 
new spirit came to be epitomized in the state’s new title, La 
République. It was this spirit which Napoleon later sought to 
evoke in those countries of Europe which he conquered, estab- 
lishing republican regimes in them; and it was the one which 
accompanied the struggle for, and implementation of, the idea in 
France and elsewhere throughout the rest of the century. 

Transmitting an idea representing the essence of the French 
Revolution to the unconcerned Muslim society in faraway Egypt, 
which for millenia had known nothing but autocratic rule, posed 
a serious conceptual and lexical challenge to the French. To meet 
it they introduced themselves through a pair of terms which they 
used interchangeably, mashyakha (or mashikha) and jumhūr. 

Before being used in its new sense, mashyakha had two com- 
mon meanings. It served as a plural form of the noun shaykh, 
along with the more current forms shuyūkh and masahā'ikh. It 
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was also used as an abstract noun, signifying the authority or 
position of a shaykh—as, for example, in mashyakhat al-Islam, 
the position of shaykh al-Islam.’ The translators who came to 
Egypt with the French expedition seem to have had the former 
sense in mind when choosing the word for “republic,” and the 
logic by which they chose this name is interesting. At the time of 
the expedition France was governed by the Directoire, a board of 
five prominent elders. A bicameral legislature, the upper house 
of which was the Conseil des Anciens, was also sharing the au- 
thority. It seems likely that in order to simplify the novel idea 
and facilitate its transmission to the Egyptians, the French orien- 
talists preferred to recall the actual governing body in Paris, 
rather than refer to the abstraction of republic. They designated 
their type of regime as “the [government of the] elders,” a term 
evoking familiar associations and designed to generate respect. 
As we shall see, many in the region indeed came to understand 
the notion in this sense.* 

The second word by which Bonaparte’s oriental experts de- 
scribed their republic, jumhūr, was not of French authorship, but 
was rather a centuries-old Turkish name for European republics 
(Turkish cumhūr). Initially an Arabic word, jumhur meant a 
gathering of people, a crowd, a public. The Ottomans employed 
it in both the sense of public and republic—a striking symptom of 
the looseness of the latter notion. They applied it to the Vene- 
tian, Ragusan and Dutch governments with whom they had dealt 
for a long time.’ With the outbreak of the French Revolution the 
word gained high popularity among Ottoman writers as a name 
for the oft-discussed French Republic (France cumhūrū), and for 
similar governmental systems which subsequently appeared in 
French-occupied Europe.’ Because of its Arabic origin the term 
may have seemed to the French orientalists an appropriate means 
for conveying the notion to speakers of that language as well. 
They chose the word to introduce themselves in their very first 
proclamation to the Egyptians, issued “on behalf of the French 
jumhūr, which is based on the foundation of liberty and equal- 
ity”; they used it frequently thereafter in their communication 
with the local leadership." 

The initial Egyptian reaction to this idea, as to other con- 
cepts imported by the despised French, was typically hostile. 
Muslim chroniclers who recorded the French invasion took little 
interest in the strange type of government which the infidel 
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“Franks” had invented for themselves. Jabarti wrote but briefly 
and with undisguised scorn of “the [new] order they contrived” 
(al-tartīb alladhī ibtada^uhu). He defined the republic as jam‘iyya, 
literally an association or grouping, for in this “blameworthy in- 
novation [bid'a] which they had fabricated . . . they have neither 
head nor sultān with whom they would all agree." Having “killed 
their sultan," the people *unanimously agreed that.there was not 
to be a single ruler; instead, their government, territories, laws 
and the administration of affairs should be in the hands of the 
intelligent and wise men among them.” Jabarti made sparing 
use of the names by which the French introduced their republic, 
usually preferring the generic but clear dawla or mamlaka to the 
less intelligible mashyakha and jumhür. His compatriot and core- 
ligionist, "Abd Allah al-Sharqawi, offered a description that was 
as brief and disdainful.” 

This kind of attitude was soon to give way to another, more 
positive one, as curiosity about Europe replaced disregard. 
Jabartr's Christian contemporaries, who did not share the Muslim 
resentment of the foreign “infidels,” attached more importance 
to their new type of government and were prepared to discuss it 
in greater detail. In their works mashyakha was by far the more 
popular of the two terms under which the idea was brought in. A 
mashyakha, the Lebanese chronicler Nigūlā Turk explained, is 
the kind of regime in which “the making of decisions and other 
administrative matters of the country are in the hands of the 
elders [masā'ikh] of the people.” Thus, the French republic was 
little more than “the elders’ [government].” Turk spoke of al- 
mashyakha al-khamsa, “the five elders” of the Directoire (using 
the term as a plural of shaykh rather than as an abstract noun). 
By the same token, he reported Bonaparte’s Eighteen Brumaire 
coup as the latter's “assault on the mashyakha . . . [in which] 
three of the shaykhs were killed and two remained." To Turk a 
mashyakha signified the familiar notion of oligarchy, and as such 
the term was just as properly applicable to the government of the 
British monarchy—mashyakhat al-Inkliz.™ 

This initial limited perception of the idea was later re- 
flected in the early writings of Tahtawi and his pupils as well. 
“L’Amérique n'a presque plus que des républiques,” ran a 
French text describing the countries and peoples of the world; 
paraphrasing, Tahtāwī rendered it as wa-innamā yahkumuhā 
mashā'ikh al-buldān, “she is ruled by provincial elders.” His 
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colleague, ‘Abd Allah Abū al-Su'üd, discussing the administra- 
tive reorganization in France during the revolution, elaborated 
on the procedures of “electing [officials] to the posts of the 
country’s mashyakha, the courts and the royal services"— 
mashyakha evidently signifying some kind of a supreme coun- 
cil, rather than a type of government.” 

Closer inspection of the European scene subseguently led to 
a better grasp of the idea in the Middle East. Yet much of the 
initial confusion continued throughout the greater part of the 
century. Mashyakha was used extensively until very close to the 
end of the century as a name for republics both historical and 
contemporary.'* Its appearance continued to indicate a measure 
of uncertainty regarding the precise nature of “republican” gov- 
ernments. For, along with republic, mashyakha also served to 
denote such notions as an electoral region (the power-base of a 
shaykh), a city council (the mayor being “shaykh of the mash- 
yakha”), a provincial council, a rural community in the provincial 
administration of Russia, the abstract notion of knighthood in 
Britain, a convention of prelates in the Vatican, the government 
of a country (mashyakhat al-bilād), the Paris Commune, the 
French Directoire, and, in the more current sense, the leadership 
of Islamic institutions such as al-Azhar.” Such a versatile expres- 
sion could scarcely convey a clear idea, let alone one of foreign 
origin. The common denominator of these various though closely 
related meanings was that of elders’ ascendancy, a principle long 
known in the Middle East, where it was exercised in rather differ- 
ent circumstances. Mashyakha, then, loosely indicated the sense 
of an oligarchic government without a monarch, a meaning rele- 
vant to some old and some new, but not all, republics. 

Meanwhile another term was gaining growing recognition: 
jumhūriyya, a word derived from jumhūr, which itself disap- 
peared from use with this meaning soon after the departure of 
the French, who had brought it. Jumhūriyya was devised in Turk- 
ish in the late eighteenth century, when it served to mean repub- 
licanism, the abstraction of the republican idea (Turkish cum- 
hūriyet). Soon its semantic spectrum was broadened and it came 
to denote republic, the actual form of government as well. The 
Turkish cumhüriyet remained for decades less popular than 
cumhur in conveying this latter meaning, and it seems to have 
acquired general acceptance only in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. In Arabic, on the other hand, jumhūriyya be- 
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came current much sooner; borrowed by Tahtawi in the early 
1830s, it almost immediately took the place of jumhūr, alongside 
mashyakha.? 

When the term jumhūriyya was first introduced, the interpre- 
tation attached to it reflected conceptual difficulties similar to 
those inherent in the word mashyakha. A republic, Tahtàwi ex- 
plained, is a system in which the subjects (ra iyya) are governed by 
their notables (kibar); “this is republican government [hukm al- 
jumhüriyya], as the notables are called mashā”ikh and jumhūr.”* 
Calling a republic jumhüriyya, then, could be justified if notables 
were identified as jumhür. By a similar logic, Tahtawi’s colleagues 
used jumhūriyya in the sense of oligarchy (translating oligarchie 
des ducs as hukm jumhüriyyat al-dūgāt), and aristocracy (render- 
ing les parties... aristocratiques as [al-] agsām . . . al-jumhū- 
riyya).”' In this sense jumhūriyya, just like mashyakha, signified 
little more than government by dignitaries. It was apparently as- 
sumed to be different from the region's own type of rule, yet the 
nature of the difference remained to be clarified. 

Toward the middle of the nineteenth century the word 
jumhüriyya was growing more common, gradually superseding 
mashyakha as a name for an alien idea still largely unclear. At 
that stage writers often felt the need to interpret the newer term 
through reference to the older, in formulae such as *jumhūriyya, 
that is to say mashyakha.” At other times they rendered “repub- 
lic” by the hendiadys *mashyakha and jumhüriyya,"? or by the 
somewhat awkward combination mashyakha jumhüriyya (the 
former a noun, the latter an adjective), which reflected the loose- 
ness of both.? This uncertain interchangeability of two distinct 
terms, though perplexing, was better than the earlier identifica- 
tion of “republic” as, merely, mashyakha, which portrayed a 
reality quite confused in itself. While the principle of popular 
political rights was making impressive strides in Europe (espe- 
cially after 1848) and America, participation in government still 
remained the privilege of small sociopolitical elites. At mid-cen- 
tury, “republicanism” was more of a rallying cry than a fulfilled 
concept, a slogan that was still a novelty in the largely artisto- 
cratic polities in the West. To spectators in the Middle East this 
evolving idea was largely unfathomable. 

By the birth of the Arabic press, neither mashyakha nor 
jumhūriyya was established firmly enough to exclude the other. 
In 1859 they both seemed unsatisfactory to the Lebanese editor 
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of the important daily Birjis Baris (“Paris Jupiter”), who was 
induced to seek a third possibility. Searching the classical diction- 
aries, he came up with the curious expression fawdā, hitherto a 
common term for “anarchy.” He selected it, so he explained, on 
the basis of its definition by Fīrūzābādī's fourteenth-century au- 
thoritative Lexicon (the Oāmūs) as “an egalitarian [mutasawin| 
people without a chief,” living in “full cooperation, equality and 
mutual conformity.” The writer toyed with the word for a few 
months, speaking of Napoleon III as ra'is al-fawdā, of Switzer- 
land as dawlat al-fawdā, and of the United States as a polity 
whose “regime is a fawdà known as ‘the Union’ [al-ittihad].”* 
Then he abandoned it and returned to mashyakha. The term 
fawdā lost this novel use and remained current with the previous 
meaning of anarchy or, more specifically, absence of leadership.? 

This mid-century episode stands as a lively illustration of the 
problems faced by Middle Eastern intellectuals trying to familiar- 
ize their local audiences with western concepts. It shows a serious 
difficulty in conveying, if not in grasping, the profound meaning 
of the idea. The editor offered no reference to the principle of 
political freedom and popular participation in government, which 
was the essence of modern republicanism. Instead of devising a 
new expression that would reflect the principle, or borrowing the 
alien word that would designate it precisely, he used a term de- 
noting the idea only in its technical and least significant aspect. 
The writer soon became disenchanted with his own choice, and 
reverted to a word that was equally unsatisfactory, as we have 
seen. 

With the development of the Arabic press, the term jum- 
hüriyya struck roots." During the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century it won widespread currency, despite the puzzling occa- 
sional appearance of mashyakha. The consistent adherence to a 
single term for expressing the idea was useful in eliminating some 
of the confusion surrounding it, as was the fortunate choice of the 
particular term itself. For, unlike mashyakha, which brought to 
mind the traditional elite of elders and dignitaries, jumhūriyya 
was associated with “the people." It helped convey the notion of 
relation between public and government as distinct not only from 
monarchy but also from oligarchy. “There is a difference," the 
Egyptian journalist “Abd Allah Abū al-Su'üd explained in 1873, 
between “a government by the a'yān and ashrüf, known in 
French as aristūkrāsiyya . . . and ūlīgārshiyya,” on the one hand, 
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and jumhūriyya, on the other. While in the former, “the manage- 
ment of the country's affairs is in the hands of the a‘yan, the 
richest and the most influential, 


in a jumhuriyya the administration of the country’s affairs is in 
the hands of the people. This means that they rule over them- 
selves, without the government of a king or a sultān or a group 
of a^yàn. It is antithetical to both monarchy and oligarchy, and 
requires equality of all members of the country’s community in 
their civil and political rights, as well as the absence of 
privileges.” 


Jumhūriyya, then, recalled the people as the backbone of the 
government. It implied, in Adib Ishaq’s words, hukümat al-sha*b 
bil-sha&b— "government of the people by the people." A newly 
devised name for a newly encountered idea, jumhüriyya seems to 
offer as good an answer to the terminological challenge posed by 
"republic" as could be found. 

Yet consistency in usage and a successful choice of term 
were, in themselves, no guarantee of a quick or thorough grasp 
of the idea. On the contrary, many instances in which the word 
figures with a variety of meanings attest to its fluidity. To quote a 
striking example from al-Bustanr' definition of the term in 1882: 


The Hottentots in Africa are to this very day in a state of 
jumhüriyya, or more precisely fawda, for they live in equality 
and freedom [bil-tasāwī wal-hurriyya], having neither ruler nor 
leader.” 


Another instance of this vagueness was the common lack of 
discrimination between “republic” and “democracy”—two re- 
lated yet not entirely identical concepts. This confusion is a typi- 
cal characteristic of nineteenth-century political Arabic which 
merits close consideration. 

Technically speaking, “democracy” was not a name for a 
specific form of government. Rather it indicated certain qualities 
of the political system. More common in adjectival than in nomi- 
nal form, it designated a state, monarchical or otherwise, that 
was based on equality of political rights. Literally, democracy 
meant “people’s government,” and in that sense it was hardly a 
precise term. During the nineteenth century, when there was an 
increasing struggle in much of Europe for political freedom, “de- 
mocracy” became largely interchangeable with “republicanism” 
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(this synonymity is still preserved in modern Greek, in which 
demokratia is the name for both notions). Democracy was also 
used loosely as the equivalent of a “parliamentary,” “constitu- 
tional” or “representative” government. Broad though its range 
of reference was, to the Middle East the term, and the concept 
behind it, was an innovation. 

To assert that the notion of democracy was a novelty in the 
modern Middle East is not to pass judgment on the degree of 
political freedom in Islam. This is of little relevance to our pur- 
pose, and its discussion might take us far afield from the issues 
with which we are concerned.” Regardless of whether or not 
Islam was democratic in theory or practice, it is a fact that there 
was no equivalent to the word “democracy” in premodern 
Middle Eastern languages. Muslim thinkers had often been occu- 
pied with such issues as justice (‘ad/) and oppression (zulm). 
Whether or not their society and polity were “democratic” was a 
question of little meaning to them. 

On the other hand, Muslim philosophers took an interest in 
Greek political writings which discussed democracy, among other 
theoretical themes. In medieval Arabic translations, Plato's 
“democratic polity” was rendered as madina jamā'iyya (or 
jummā'iyya), a corporate or collective state. Al-Farabi described 
it as "the state whose people are totally free to themselves, doing 
whatever they please . . . and none of them has sway over the 
other." The philosophers were somewhat critical of that system; 
to them the excessive freedom of the common people was a 
danger that could lead to the overwhelming of good by the 
powers of evil. Democracy was thus an imperfect system and a 
corrupt version of the “virtuous state." But the thinkers who 
applied Platonic criteria in their discussion of politics seem to 
have been on the fringes, rather than in the center of Islamic 
political discourse. Later even this marginal interest faded away. 
By the time it was rediscovered by Middle Eastern intellectuals, 
the word “democracy” had acquired new connotations. Arab ob- 
servers, confused by the flood of novel notions, did not associate 
the new variant of “democracy” with its forerunner, and thus did 
not use the term employed in the medieval translations for mod- 
ern democracy. 

Nineteenth-century Arabic writings include very few refer- 
ences to democracy as a distinct idea. Since the notion was in- 
itially amorphous, writers of Arabic, like many of their European 
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contemporaries, tended to confuse “democracy” with “republic” 
or “republicanism.” They employed the same word, jumhūriyya, 
to denote both. *Dīmugrātiyya means jumhūriyya, namely gov- 
ernment by the jumhūr,” Tahtāwī remarked in 1843. Elsewhere 
he elaborated: 


Dīmugrātiyya means that the subjects rule over themselves, 
whether by means of their [own] assembly or through [an 
assembly] of their representative notables. In the past [i.e. at 
the time of the revolution] the government of France had been 
of this type, but this [system] bad not succeeded there. This 
system is, in fact, a kind of republic [naw^ min al-jumhüriyya]. 


Tahtawi’s colleagues offered similar explanations, defining 
democracy as a “republic of the people” (jumhüriyyat al-ahali), a 
literal tautology, or “government by the people" (hukm al-jum- 
hür).? This confusion persisted until late in the century. In 1882, 
Butrus al-Bustani thus summarized the failure of Cromwell’s re- 
publican Commonwealth in England: 


The English in the days of Cromwell attempted to set up a 
democratic government [hukūma dimuqrátiyya]. Having lacked 
the necessary virtues, they got into turmoil and became wary. 
So they returned to their former state.” 


A report on a popular demand in Italy for a “government by 
the jumhūr (dimugqrat),” an English-Arabic word list identifying 
“democratical” as jumhiri, and a description of democratic (or 
liberal) principles underlying the organization of the French na- 
tional bank as mabādi' jumhūriyya—all attested to this fluidity. 
Multilingual dictionaries of Arabic throughout the period re- 
flected the confusion, using jumhūriyya to define both “republic” 
and *democracy."? 

Difficult to distinguish even in their land of origin, “repub- 
lic” and “democracy” were thus perceived as one and the same 
idea by Arab observers at the end of the nineteenth century. 
They felt no need to produce separate Arabic words for them; 
jumhūriyya, like the Greek demokratia, seemed to properly ex- 
press both. “Democracy” represented an unimportant variant of 
“republic,” one that was seldom discussed during the formative 
century of modern Arabic. This is probably the reason why the 
shapers of the language, who diligently devised Arabic names for 
so many other imported concepts, failed to offer one for democ- 
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racy and eventually settled for the foreign word dīmugrātiyya, 
despite its inelegance by traditional standards of style. 

There was, however, one exceptional attempt, brief but 
highly illuminating, to offer an Arabic name for democracy. In 
1871 the Jesuit Lebanese weekly al-Bashir proposed the curious 
form raā'iyya as an appropriate equivalent to “democracy.” 
Ra'á'iyya was an abstract noun derived from ra'ā', meaning mob 
or riffraff. The paper related that “ra‘a‘iyya imposed itself on the 
[French people, following the French Revolution] to the extent 
that they had no escape from it”; described a “democratic repub- 
lic" as jumhūriyya ra'ā'iyya; and identified the German “Social 
Democratic Party” as al-hizb al-ishtirākī al-ra‘ai.*© Having a 
somewhat derogatory connotation, the term may have reflected 
the editor’s critical attitude toward the idea—one that is reminis- 
cent of the medieval Muslim view of the philosophers.” It is also 
reminiscent of the use of fawdā, at one time an appellation for 
“republic”; not only were both absent from the region’s political 
experience of recent centuries, but they were also largely incom- 
patible with principles underlying its political realities. Like 
fawdā, ra'ā'iyya turned out to be short-lived. It was one of many 
neologisms that failed to strike roots and soon disappeared, leav- 
ing the field to the loan-word dīmugrātiyya. 

During the last third of the century, the word “democracy” 
and its adjectival derivatives were employed with increasing fre- 
quency by Arabic newspapers regularly reporting events abroad. 
They were used mainly in names of political movements and 
organizations, notably of those in the United States, where the 
use of “Republican” and “Democratic” as designations for rival 
parties signified that these were not two sides of the same coin, 
but rather, possibly, two different coins. Thus, *al-jumhūriyyūn 
(the Republicans) defeated the dīmūgrātiyyīn (the Democrats),” 
an Egyptian journal reported in 1896, leaving little room for 
confusion between the two. Such differentiation no doubt 
helped to increase Arab consciousness that democracy was per- 
haps something other than just “a kind of jumhūriyya,” as 
Tahtawi once suggested. 

By the turn of the century, both “republic” and “democ- 
racy” had come to convey the alien, yet now more familiar, 
notion of a "people's government." Certain specific aspects of it, 
as well as much of the underlying social and political philosophy, 
still remained to be explored. Now the notion was introduced 
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into the Middle East itself. Jumhūriyya and dimugrdatiyya, in 
nominal and adjectival forms, came to be employed most com- 
monly in official names of states, parties and organizations, and 
in the jargon of documents such as constitutions and political 
manifestos. In titles readily betraying a foreign origin—the 
former word being a neologism, the latter a loan-word—the two 
terms seldom represented more than nebulous concepts applica- 
ble to a broad range of realities. Most of these bore little resem- 
blance to their European counterparts carrying the same names. 
The appearance of such “republican” and “democratic” bodies in 
the Middle East was possible only with titles taken to denote 
imprecise notions—as were jumhüriyya and dīmugrātiyya. 

The extension of the idea to the Middle East (and, for that 
matter, to other Third World countries) eventually led to a 
clearer distinction between the concepts of republic and democ- 
racy. While the latter retained the implication of political free- 
dom and rights and popular franchise, “republic” gradually 
turned into a mere technical name for all governmental systems 
with a nonhereditary head of state, popular participation in gov- 
ernment being a possible but not imperative characteristic. A 
republic, therefore, would no longer be necessarily a government 
by the public; it could be anything else, as long as it carried the 
symbolic feature of a head elected in some, even very limited, 
way. Expanded to embrace Middle Eastern and Western repub- 
lics alike, jumhūriyya, loose and imprecise, would surely be just 
as applicable to the Islamic patriarchal caliphate. 


8 


Instruments of Modern Politics— 
Parliaments and Parties 


In pluralistic polities, where governmental authority is distributed 
among a number of forces, parliaments and parties are two essen- 
tial instruments of politics. Parliaments serve as forces through 
which authority is exercised. Parties constitute organized chan- 
nels of popular political activity and competition for governmen- 
tal positions. 

In the history of Western government, parliaments have 
taken on different forms, varying considerably in their power, 
composition and representative quality. In autocratic regimes 
parliaments have often been merely advisory councils of nomi- 
nated officials, having no power of their own. In democratic re- 
publics, parliaments have been elective and broadly representa- 
tive assemblies, enjoying legislative power and control over the 
executive. Parliamentary institutions can be large or small, uni- 
cameral or bicameral. They can all be identified as either an 
assembly, council, or parliament—generic names which indicate 
certain common characteristics of form and function. They often 
also bear proper names, such as Congress, Cortes, Diet and 
Reichstag; each of these refers to a distinct entity with individual 
traits and a unique course of development. Technically speaking, 
such bodies have not been exclusively a European phenomenon; 
they have had equivalents in the Middle East and elsewhere. In 
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Middle Eastern villages, cities and professional guilds, there have 
been councils of various designations which administered commu- 
nal affairs. Similar forums have also existed on the state level, 
operating as government agencies with different degrees of au- 
thority. In Arabic, as in occidental languages, there developed a 
set of generic expressions to denote such bodies. In the nine- 
teenth century these names were taken to designate their Euro- 
pean technical equivalents. In the process they were modified 
and acquired new meanings. 

During the first five or six decades of the nineteenth century, 
three Arabic terms were current for all types of collective govern- 
mental bodies at home and abroad: shūrā (or mashwara), dīwān, 
and majlis. The first of these is of particular significance, its usage 
in modern contexts symbolizing much of the difficulty with which 
this study is concerned. It is perhaps most profitably considered 
last. Of the other two, dīwān was by far the more common during 
this part of the period. Thereafter it lost ground to other expres- 
sions, among them majlis. 

Diwan, plural dawāwīn, expressed a notion with familiar his- 
torical connotations and a specific contemporary import. Appar- 
ently of Persian origin,’ the word initially meant a register, hence 
also an administrative office. As early as the Umayyad period, 
dīwān was used to indicate one among several bureaus, for ex- 
ample, diwan al-kharāj (the office assessing and levying land 
taxes), diwan al-rasā'il (office of correspondence) and dīwān al- 
khatam (office of the seal). Diwan was used with this meaning 
under the Abbasids, Buwayhids, Seljuks, Fatimids, Ayyubids and 
Mamluks, then by the Ottomans. 

In the Ottoman Empire dīwān (Turkish divàn) stood for a 
variety of entities. At the highest level it was a name for the 
Imperial Council—divan-i humáyün, until the mid-seventeenth 
century the central organ of government of the empire. The de- 
cline of this body thereafter was marked by the gradual transfer 
of its functions and influence to the Grand Vezir’s office and his 
“afternoon council,” the ikindi dīvāni, which became the seat of 
effective authority. In the provinces and smaller administrative 
units there were local divans, councils of appointed officials who 
assisted the governors in running indigenous affairs. Finally, as in 
earlier Islamic states, divan was a name for governmental depart- 
ments in Istanbul, such as dīvān iil-defteri ül-sultàni (the imperial 
registration bureau) and dīvān ūl-rūznāme (the office in charge of 
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administering the imperial treasury); the latter institution was a 
branch of the former.” 

When Bonaparte organized his control of Egypt, he created a 
central council in Cairo consisting of Egyptian notables, instead of 
the former Ottoman officials, which he entitled al-diwan al-‘amm, 
or “general dīwān.” It was first made up of one hundred eighty 
men, ten of whom formed an executive committee of a sort, and 
then was replaced by an assembly of sixty. With the general dīwān, 
similar councils of a local nature were established in Cairo, Alex- 
andria and the provinces. Bonaparte’s purpose was, in his own 
words, to “attempt to accustom the notables of Egypt to the ideas 
of assemblies and government.” As a first step toward that end, 
the dīwāns were invested with the authority of deliberating on 
local matters and representing the population before the French 
military governor. Yet, while intended as a novelty, these councils 
could hardly have been regarded by Egyptians as more than a 
slightly modified version of the long-familiar Ottoman dīwāns in 
their country, especially since French supervisers were regularly 
present in the general diwdn’s sessions and represented the real 
authority, that of a foreign power. 

In the turbulence following the departure of the French, 
Bonaparte’s administrative experiments were soon forgotten. 
Under Muhammad Ali the term dīwān again acquired its more 
traditional sense. Muhammad Ali used the name extensively for 
new governmental departments which he intended to be the 
equivalents of European ministries: al-dīwān al-khidiwi (in 
charge of interior affairs), diwdn al-jihādiyya (war), dīwān al- 
irādāt (finance), diwan al-bahr (marine affairs), dīwān al- 
madāris (education and public works), and the like. His son 
Ibrahim, who invaded Syria and Palestine in 1830—1831, con- 
vened in the large towns there dīwāns of a somewhat different 
type, akin to the Ottoman provincial councils. They consisted of 
appointed notables who were to assist Egyptian officials in run- 
ning local affairs.? 

With its use in pre-Ottoman and Ottoman administration, 
and in Bonaparte's and Muhammad Ali's Egypt, diwan had been 
given a broad range of reference. Technically the word was appli- 
cable to state bureaus of all functions and to any deliberative or 
consultative body. Broad though it was, however, the term also 
implied certain specific characteristics. Diwans were not sover- 
eign institutions. Rather they were subordinate to a ruler or gov- 
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ernor who set the limits of their responsibilities. Their members, 
always from the khāssa, were in every instance nominated by the 
head of the state or his deputy. Whether administrative depart- 
ments or provincial councils, dīwāns were commonly thought of 
as government agencies whose authority stemmed from their rep- 
resenting the Sultan. 

When Arab observers began to write about institutions of 
government in Europe, they identified a variety of bodies that 
appeared to be properly describable as diwans. Such were royal 
courts, privy councils, and ministerial councils nominated by 
monarchs. It seemed only natural to present the French pre-revo- 
lutionary royal cabinet (the cabinet de Tuileries) as “kabinat al- 
Tūlirī, namely the dīwān of this palace, that is to say the diwan of 
the king.” In the French post-Napoleonic monarchy, the privy 
council was, likewise, al-dīwān al-khusūsī; the royal secretariat 
became dīwān sirr al-malik (literally “council [in charge of] royal 
secret [affairs]”); and the Chambre des Pairs, of nobles appointed 
by the king, was dīwān al-bīr. By the same token, the Polish 
king’s court of the seventeenth century was depicted as “the most 
magnificent of the dawāwīn of Europe next to the dīwān of the 
king of France”; the Austrian and French cabinets were referred 
to as “the dīwāns of Vienna and Paris”; and the one in London 
was described as dīwān al-hukūma, “the dīwān of [the British] 
government.”* The application of the word to such bodies was 
not seriously misleading; like Middle Eastern diwans, they were 
all institutions nominated by monarchs to whom they were an- 
swerable and whose authority they represented. 

But there were numerous other—and more interesting—in- 
stances in which the term was used with reference to assemblies 
that, by contrast, were elective, representative and sovereign, at 
least in part. Such, for example, were the British Parliament and 
its lower house (the Commons), both of which were variably desig- 
nated as al-dīwān al-‘ali (supreme), al-dīwān al-‘umimi (general 
or common) or simply dīwān Lundrā, the London diwan.’ Such 
also were the French pre-revolutionary Etats Généraux, the 1792 
Convention Nationale, the Corps Législatif of the Consulate re- 
gime, and the post-Napoleonic Chambre des Dēputčs;* the Danish 
Rigsdag ("the Copenhagen dīwān”);* and the United States Con- 
gress and Senate (sometimes identified, nonspecifically, as diwan 
al-mashyakha or dīwān al-jumhüriyya).? 

This variety of governmental forums differed in constitution, 
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authority and place within the state system. Used to describe 
them all, diwan was evidently intended in its broadest possible 
sense to mean assembly or council. As we have seen, however, 
the word had its traditional semantic limits, and even with its 
most general purport it could only be associated with bodies of 
the type known in the Middle East. These shared few characteris- 
tics with European and American “diwans.” Many writers were 
probably unaware of the gap. Others, conscious of it, and of the 
risks inherent in stretching a word beyond its familiar confines, 
tried to circumvent these risks by qualifying the term; they used 
such formulae as dīwān al-rusul, dīwān wukalā” al-ra‘iyya and 
diwan al-a'yān wal-nuwwab to indicate the popular or representa- 
tive nature of these bodies, thereby creating compounds of tradi- 
tionally incompatible components." 

This last lexical solution proved unworkable. As Western 
parliaments became a subject of daily Arabic press accounts, 
dīwān was eventually deemed unfit for the purpose. It gradually 
gave ground to other terms, in contexts both foreign and local. 
By the last quarter of the century the word had lost the meaning 
of assembly. It remained in use only as a name for governmental 
offices and administrative subdivisions. 

Of the terms that replaced dīwān, the most common was 
majlis, plural majālis. Majlis was used infrequently in the early 
decades of the period; but by mid-century it had gained wide- 
spread currency. Unlike dīwān, which was applicable to specific 
institutions with definite traits in the region, majlis was initially a 
very loose expression. Its literal sense of “a sitting place" was 
extended to include the person or persons therein, regardless of 
the circumstances, a usage which occurs in the Hadith. The 
word was employed more broadly to indicate a place for meeting 
or sitting together, hence also a group of people convening in one 
place, as well as their session. In the Middle East such gatherings 
were sporadic and temporary occasions. Thus, majlis carried an 
import of something transient: it denoted an event more than an 
institution. Such were ad hoc assemblies of high officials con- 
vened by Ottoman Sultans for special consultation on urgent mat- 
ters, known as majlis shūrā or “convention of the shūrā” (they 
will be considered further below). Such also were unofficial meet- 
ings of elders in the professional guilds of Egypt, who assisted the 
shaykh in administrative matters.” Jabarti, who described the 
activities of Bonaparte’s dīwān in Egypt in great detail, often 
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referred to its sessions as majlis, as he did to its convention place, 
“the majlis of the dīwān.”"* 

The first in the Middle East to establish a majlis of a more 
permanent nature at the state level was Muhammad Ali in Egypt. 
In 1824, seeking to replace the bureaucratic administration by a 
deliberative system, he doubled the two chief offices, al-diwan 
al-khidiwi and diwan al-jihadiyya, by establishing a “supreme 
council" for civil affairs—al-majlis al-‘ali, and a “council of mili- 
tary affairs"—mnajlis al-jihadiyya, respectively. These were advi- 
sory forums which discussed matters presented to them by the 
Pasha and made decisions by majority rule (the former of the two 
also had certain judicial powers). In 1829 Muhammad Ali began 
another experiment with a consultative assembly, majlis al-shūrā, 
presided over by his son Ibrahim. Composed of high officials, 
religious dignitaries, and some one hundred village heads, the 
assembly met annually to consider and make recommendations 
on domestic state affairs. A number of other councils were there- 
after founded under similar titles, in which the name majlis was 
attached to permanent institutions. Then, with the Tanzīmāt in 
the Ottoman Empire, the casual conventions of the consultative 
majlis al-shūrā were gradually supplanted by a more regular de- 
liberative activity in a series of new councils. In 1837, Sultan 
Mahmūd II founded the meclis-i vükelà (or meclis-i hāss), a privy 
council of ministers. It was followed, the next year, by a meclis-i 
vala-i ahkàm-i ‘adliye, Supreme Council of Judicial Ordinances. 
Before long the state witnessed a wide proliferation of official 
councils, including a system of local “administrative councils” 
(Turkish meclis-i idāre, Arabic majlis al-idāra) in the provinces, 
which replaced the provincial diwans.’° 

Introduced along the model of European councils, these 
majlises were intended to serve as new instruments of govern- 
ment in place of the old. Indeed, in form and modus operandi, 
Western assemblies and Middle Eastern majlises had much in 
common. This apparent resemblance made it acceptable to desig- 
nate both the prototype and its local variants by one name. Dur- 
ing the first three or four decades of the century, majlis stood for 
an innovative notion and was far less current than the long-famil- 
iar diwan. It was occasionally used to describe institutions such as 
the thirteenth-century Imperial Court in the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, the Royal Court in seventeenth-century Sweden, assemblies 
in ancient Athens and Rome, the French Chambre des Députés, 
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and the contemporary British Parliament." Applicable also to 
Muhammad Ali’s Consultative Assembly and to similar forums in 
Istanbul and the Ottoman provinces, majlis was no more than a 
generic term for governmental and administrative agencies of all 
kinds. Loose and devoid of associations with specific traditional 
institutions, it thus had a convenient advantage over dīwān. 

With the growth of interest in foreign matters, and the multī- 
plication of councils and assemblies in the Middle East itself, the 
term majlis became more popular. Eventually it gained ascen- 
dancy over all its synonyms, but this did not happen until the last 
quarter of the century. Meanwhile, in the early years of the 
Arabic press, a number of other terms were in use. 

One curious expression at that time was dar al-nadwa or 
nadwa. Yn pre-Islamic Mecca this was the name for the convening 
place of the mala’, the council of tribal leaders which adminis- 
tered the city’s public affairs. Nadwa—from n-d-w, to meet or 
assemble—meant gathering; dār, meaning house or abode, indi- 
cated the convention place. While current with this meaning in 
daily speech and in literature, nadwa was not used to designate 
any important political institution in Islamic history. The political 
sense first attached to it in the nineteenth century was drawn 
straight from its pre-Islamic usage. Like many other words, this 
too seems to have been provided by the medieval lexicons. Dar 
al-nadwa, the Lebanese journalist Rushayd al-Dahdah remarked 
when introducing the term in 1859, “is the hall [gasr] in which the 
people’s leaders in every country met to deliberate [public] af- 
fairs. This was [originally the name for] the place in pre-Islamic 
Mecca where notables of [the tribe of] Quraysh gathered for 
consultation.”'* During the 1860s al-Dahdàh used the name regu- 
larly to designate the British Parliament and both of its houses— 
nadwat al-āmma and nadwat al-shurafa’; the French Parlement; 
the United States House of Representatives (diwan al-nadwa); 
and comparable institutions in Belgium and Holland. Writers in 
later years occasionally employed the expression for these and 
other assemblies—historical, like the fourteenth-century French 
Etats Généraux, which was called “the barlamān known as dar 
al-nadwa”; and contemporary, like the British Parliament, which 
was referred to as “dar al-nadwa, or al-barlamint.” The term was 
at times used to describe the convention place, as in the report on 
a “meeting of the British lords and people’s representatives at 
dar al-nadwa”; and at other times to indicate the institution itself, 
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as in reference to “members of dar al-nadwa in London.”” The 
word was used with this intent through to the end of the century. 

Other authors resorted to the term jam‘iyya, a derivative 
from j-m-°, to gather, to assemble. In the nineteenth-century 
Middle East it was primarily associated with nonpolitical, volun- 
tary forums established to further social and educational goals, 
such as al-jam‘iyya al-Sūriyya (“the Syrian Society,” founded in 
Beirut in 1847), cem'iyet-i "ilmiye-i Osmāniye (“Ottoman Scien- 
tific Society,” Istanbul, 1861) and jam'iyyat al-maqasid al-khay- 
riyya (“the Benevolent Society," Cairo, 1880).”' Jam‘iyya, like 
majlis, was generic rather than specific. It was applicable to asso- 
ciations of any type, as well as to short-term gatherings: “on the 
third day [of the month] a jam‘iyya took place in the dīwān,” 
runs a typical text in Jabarti’s chronicle, evidently referring to a 
meeting.” A versatile expression, it was chosen as a name for 
such institutions as the French Convention (jam‘iyyat al- 
kūnfānsyūn), Assemblée Constituante (al-jam‘iyya al-murattiba), 
and Assemblée Nationale (al-jam‘iyya al-wataniyya), the Russian 
Council of Notables (jam‘iyyat al-ashraf,) and the United States 
Congress (jam‘iyyat al-wilāyāt al-muttahida).? There was also a 
slightly modified version of the term—jamā'a, stemming from the 
same root and similarly indicating a group or gathering of people. 
This variant in the name was occasionally applied to the French 
Chambre des Députées.”* 

During the last third of the century, jam‘iyya was sometimes 
attached to political bodies in the region itself, and for a while 
seemed to be striking roots with this meaning. The municipal 
assembly of Istanbul, for example, was given the name cem‘iyet-i 
‘umumiye, “general assembly.” The same name in Arabic form 
(al-jam‘iyya al-umümiyya) was attached to the Egyptian assem- 
bly founded in 1883, following the British invasion of the coun- 
try. This last assembly consisted of cabinet ministers and other 
members, both appointed and elected. It operated in Egypt for 
thirty years. When dissolved in 1913, it gave way to another 
jam‘iyya, which was a kind of “legislative assembly"—al-jam'iyya 
al-tashrī iyya. However, jam'iyya lost this meaning after World 
War I, and retained only its older and looser sense of association 
or society. 

Yet another option explored by Arab writers during the 
early years of the press was loan-translation of the French 
chambre or Italian camera, extending the name of the assembly 
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place to the group of people occupying it. The Arabic equivalents 
were gā'a, a hall, and awda, a room (the latter was more com- 
mon with this meaning in Turkish than in Arabic). In like man- 
ner, the Italian word was sometimes borrowed untranslated, the 
Arabic form being gamira. During the 1860s and 1870s these 
words were very common in designating not only the French and 
Italian, but also a variety of other assemblies. The British Parlia- 
ment, for example, was referred to as “ ‘al-barlyamint,’ namely 
the general gā'a,” and its two houses became gā'at al-shurafa’ 
and gā'at al-'tumūm, Lords and Commons, respectively. Members 
of these bodies were, accordingly, a"dā” al-gā'a. The United 
States House of Representatives was, similarly, gā'at al-nuwwāb; 
the Prussian Upper House (Herrenhaus) was presented as gami- 
rat al-a‘yan; and the Chambre des Députés in Paris was entitled 
“the French awda.”” 

These last locutions further complicated an already confused 
description of Western parliaments. As the century unfolded into 
its last third, the plurality of Arabic names used for the purpose 
was still producing an inconsistent and vague understanding of 
these forums. Often one source would employ a variety of terms, 
sometimes in the very same account, as designations for one 
institution, creating a real puzzle. To pick an example, reporting 
the move by the United States Congress to abolish slavery, a 
contemporary Lebanese weekly informed its readers of “the deci- 
sion made by the [United States’] general majlises” (majalisiha 
al-umümiyya). Discussing the matter further in the next issue, 
the paper referred to “the reform decided upon by the supreme 
majlis and the qa‘a of representatives of the United States of 
America, which held its convention at the jam‘iyya; the majority 
of votes... of the two majlises [al-majlisayn]" supported the 
resolution.” 

The perplexity such descriptions reflected, and undoubtedly 
evoked, was due not only to the multiplicity of expressions. It 
resulted also from the indefinite semantic scope of each. Of the 
terms discussed so far, three also came to serve, around the same 
time, as interchangeable names for another novelty, related but 
not identical to parliament—the international conference. Be- 
tween the late 1850s and late 1870s, writers who used diwün, 
majlis and jam'iyya with reference to European and American 
parliaments, attached these terms almost as often to events such 
as the 1815 Congress of Vienna—najlis Wiyāna, the 1858 Paris 
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Conference—jam‘iyyat Baris, and an international conference in 
Paris in 1860—dīwān nuwwāb al-mulūk.” This is not to say, of 
course, that those employing the terms with such equivocality 
were unable to distinguish one forum from the other. Rather, the 
confusion is best seen as another illustration of the difficulties in 
devising new names for the new notions. The whole set of terms 
related to parliaments was then still extremely amorphous, with a 
semantic scope broad enough to cover at once permanent assem- 
blies and transient conferences. With such a broad range of 
meaning, dīwān, majlis and jam‘iyya could be applied to both 
local councils and foreign ones, while still allowing for considera- 
ble differences between them. 

We now come to the most interesting expression selected by 
Arab writers to describe European-type parliaments. Shira or 
mashwara, two interchangeable variations of the same term, ad- 
ded a special texture to the Arab portrayal of modern political 
institutions. Shira denoted an idea deeply entrenched in the re- 
gion’s tradition, and while not the most common name used for 
the new purpose, it nevertheless recurred with high frequency in 
texts throughout the century (somewhat less so at the end than at 
the outset). Its very presence in these writings was of much sig- 
nificance, because of its historical connotations. 

There is little need to dwell here upon the meaning and evolu- 
tion of shūrā, which has been the subject of extensive scholarly 
treatment. A few brief remarks will suffice. The word signifies 
counsel or consultation, a practice recommended by the Prophet 
and by Muslim jurists.” As a political institution shard dates back 
to the times of “Umar, but Umar's shūrā had no organized sequel. 
Muslim sovereigns at times sought the advice of their subjects. 
Consultative forums carrying the name shūrā are known to have 
existed in medieval North Africa and Spain (especially in the judi- 
cial system and municipal administration), in the Qarmatian state 
in tenth-century Bahrain, and in Mamluk Egypt.” The Ottomans, 
who brought the notion of consultation from their pre-imperial 
past, were notable for their more systematic practice of the princi- 
ple (Turkish meşveret); Ottoman Sultans took counsel with broad 
circles of their subordinates, especially during the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries.” Yet no apparatus for this purpose was 
ever prescribed or created. Shūrā or mashwara remained a theo- 
retical recommendation to the ruler; whether or not to make use 
of that device was left to his discretion. 
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As a name for a political institution, shūrā was more specific 
than terms such as majlis or jam‘iyya. While the latter two words 
implied certain organizational qualities, shura further indicated a 
definite function, and hence also the precise limits of authority. 
Shura was universally understood to mean an institution consulta- 
tive in nature and totally dependent on the ruler whom it was 
meant to serve. It is these specific traits that make the term so 
important for our analysis. From the beginning of the encounter 
with Europe to the end of the century, writers of Arabic every- 
where applied the term as a matter of course to Western govern- 
mental councils and assemblies of all types. It was used indepen- 
dently, or in compounds such as dīwān al-mashwara, majlis shūrā 
al-umma, jam‘iyyat al-mashwara, shūrā al-dawla. Muhammad 
Als official organ, al-Wagā'i' al-Misriyya, regularly discussed 
the Pasha’s own majlis al-mashwara alongside institutions such as 
the British Parliament and the French Chambre des Députés, 
which were referred to by the same name or very similar ones.” 
Tahtawi, more closely acquainted with Europe’s political struc- 
tures, attached the name to such diverse bodies as the ancient 
Roman senate, the Swiss Federal Assembly, the General Assem- 
bly in Mexico and the United States Congress (the latter he de- 
scribed by the somewhat awkward expression mashwarat diwan 
*umümi).? So did his colleagues, the translators, who regularly 
resorted to shūrā and mashwara in rendering Sénat, Assemblée 
Générale, États Généraux and Parlement.” 

Writers in later years continued to apply the term to all 
institutions, from the Russian czar's council" to the House of 
Representatives in Washington.” The British Parliament and 
both of its houses were all described as shüra or mashwara, and 
their membership often referred to as arbāb- or a'd al-shüra — 
as were the Assemblée Nationale and its two components in re- 
publican France,” the Swiss Assembly," and numerous bodies 
elsewhere. Consequently, shūrā became a synonym for majlis and 
jam'iyya; it was applicable to all governmental and administrative 
forums, regardless of function and authority. 

Most Arab writers who used the term to designate institu- 
tions abroad in the second half of the century intended to convey 
no specific characteristics; they simply employed shūrā to techni- 
cally indicate a form of organization. Yet if shūrā had acquired 
this indefinite acceptance, it had also preserved its traditional 
specific meaning. That was especially so when the word was used 
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in local contexts, as a name for new bodies that appeared in the 
Middle East at that time. Muhammad Ali’s majlis al-mashwara of 
1829 and the local councils organized by his son Ibrahim in Syria 
and Palestine under the name dīwān al-mashwara have already 
been mentioned. Khedive Isma‘il went a step further by using the 
term in 1866 for an institution that had the novel quality of being 
elective, if only indirectly—majlis shūrā al-nuwwab, “Consulta- 
tive Council of Delegates.” Following the British invasion, the 
latter was supplanted by the majlis shūrā al-gawānīn, with a 
partly nominated and partly elected membership. Meanwhile, in 
Istanbul, Sultan Mahmūd II in 1838 set up the Consultative 
Council of the Sublime Porte, dār-i gūrā-yi bāb-i ‘ali, in an at- 
tempt to abolish the Grand Vezirate and redistribute its author- 
ity. In 1868 Sultan "Abd al-‘Aziz inaugurated a body called 
sūrā-yi devlet, “Council of State” (probably modeled on the 
French Conseil d’Etat), composed of appointed officials who 
were to assist the Sultan and his ministers in legislative matters. 
(The former of the last two bodies was short-lived. The latter 
became the most important civil administrative institution, next 
to the Council of Ministers.) Lesser bodies in Egypt, Istanbul and 
the Ottoman provinces were likewise characterized as shūrā 
councils: Muhammad Als majlis shürà al-madāris (council of 
education) and majlis shūrā al-atibā' (medical council), and the 
Ottoman gūrā-yi *askeri (military council), were such instances, 
and there were numerous others.” 

There were differences of all kinds among these various in- 
stitutions. But one feature of major importance was common to 
them all: none of them enjoyed more than consultative authority. 
They were all deliberative in nature, and their ideas were to serve 
as advice which the ruler would adopt or reject. Their foundation 
having been prompted by the Western example, these forums 
also at the same time represented a vivification of old principles 
and practice. Their description as shūrā was not accidental; it 
marked the traditional delimitation of their authority. 

Shira thus came to denote two rather distinct ideas. It meant 
one thing when used in a local context; it meant quite another 
when applied to institutions abroad. This dual acceptance, as we 
have seen in a great many instances, was a likely source of ambi- 
guity under the circumstances of rapidly changing concepts. Read- 
ers would likely mistake fully sovereign Western parliaments for 
councils with limited advisory power, as both had come to carry 
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the same name. The term was also likely to delude those who 
wanted to believe that true European-type parliaments had actu- 
ally been brought into the Middle East or, on the other hand, 
that the foreign notion corresponded to an old Islamic principle 
which had always been there. 

This latter argument became common toward the end of the 
century among proponents of a trend of thought known as Is- 
lamic Reformism. Among them were Young Ottoman thinkers, 
notably Namik Kemal, and such perceptive men as Muhammad 
“Abduh and Rashid Rida. Seeking to show that modern ideas 
were compatible with Islamic principles, they suggested that par- 
liament and shūrā were two slightly different versions of the same 
notion. Both, they maintained, were instruments allowing the 
voice of the ruled to be heard in government.” The argument 
was designed to serve a twofold purpose: to make parliamentary 
government more palatable to Muslims, and to make Islam more 
acceptable to liberals and modernists. The selection of the term 
was thus motivated by a polemic approach, more than by misun- 
derstanding. Yet, even if these apologists were aware of the dif- 
ferences between the two notions and chose to minimize them 
only for the argument’s sake, they surely contributed to the gen- 
eral lack of specific understanding. The identification of shūrā 
with parliament, for whatever reason, must have had a detrimen- 
tal effect on the assimilation of the latter concept in the Middle 
East. The ensuing confusion prevailed throughout the nineteenth 
century and continued well into the twentieth. 

Toward the end of the century, majlis was emerging as the 
chosen name for parliaments and other modern-type assemblies 
at home and abroad. In the early 1870s it became more popular 
than other Arabic words used to designate such institutions. By 
the end of the decade it had come to exclude the rest of them, 
with exceptions that were growing ever rarer. The word often 
required qualifying complements, as in al-majlis al-‘ali, usually a 
cabinet or senate; majlis al-umma, usually a national assembly; 
majlis al-shuyukh, majlis al-nuwwab and so forth. Majlis, a non- 
specific term with no traditional political connotations, conven- 
iently became the accepted Arabic equivalent of “assembly” and 
“council.” It could denote any such institution in or out of the 
Middle East. 

During these late years of the period, another linguistic phe- 
nomenon, hitherto marginal, was growing very popular: the us- 
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age of loan-words as names for foreign councils and assemblies. 
Most common among them was barlamān, from the French parle- 
ment. This word was used interchangeably with majlis to indicate 
parliaments in Britain, France, Italy, and sometimes in places 
where the assemblies had originally carried other titles (as in 
Bismark’s Prussia or imperial Germany).*' Similarly, the term 
sināt, or sinātū——an Arabicization of the French sénat and Italian 
senato—was applied to all senates. Along with barlamān and 
sināt came a variety of proper names such as kūnjris (congress), 
kurtis (Cortes) and rashstagh (Reichstag). These appellations ap- 
peared in great abundance during the last quarter of the century, 
illustrating, as loan-words always do, the limited capacity of 
Arabic for handling the terminological challenge all by itself. 
More important, they attested to the growing awareness of the 
distinction between these foreign bodies and the local traditional 
ones. It was this awareness that later made barlamān not only 
popular but also attractive; in the twentieth century it became a 
name for institutions which sprouted all over the region in emula- 
tion of the foreign model. 


The other instrument of modern politics to be examined here 
is the political party. Organizing in parties, in the very general 
sense of groupings or associations, has always been an effective 
method of political action, in the West as well as in the Middle 
East. Here, however, “party” is considered in a narrower sense, 
that of one among several political groups competing for power 
within a parliamentary system of government. An essential aspect 
of the word “party” is thus its very literal significance, that of a 
part of a whole. Parties are permanent bodies (as distinct from ad 
hoc gatherings), with an ideology or program, organization and 
leadership. By the beginning of the nineteenth century such 
bodies had already been active in Britain, France and the United 
States. Later they developed elsewhere. As we shall see, the 
difficulty of distinguishing between the general and the specific 
meanings of the word marked the Arab perception of the idea 
throughout much of the period. 

In the Middle East, where a distribution of governmental 
authority among several components did not exist, political 
parties were likewise nonexistent. There were often power 
struggles among groups. But in a system accepting the monarch’s 
supreme authority, such groups showed little resemblance to Eu- 
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ropean political parties seeking greater influence within a repre- 
sentative system. It was only in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century that a group calling itself a "party"—adopting the name 
from the European example—appeared in the region. But even 
that group cannot be viewed as more than a precursor of political 
parties in the modern sense. Multiparty systems as a political 
phenomenon would emerge in the region only in the twentieth 
century. 

In examining the idea we shall be concerned mainly with one 
term, kizb, plural, ahzab. The initial meaning of this word was 
part or portion. With this denotation it was used, for example, to 
indicate one of sixty portions into which the Qur'an was divided, 
to facilitate its recitation.” From this meaning was derived 
another, that of a group of people, a clan, a faction or a com- 
pany. It was often used for a group of supporters of a man or a 
cause; hence hizb Allah, the “Party of God" in the Qur'àn, 
which responded to the Prophet's call.** Sometimes the word 
carried a negative connotation, implying division and factionalism 
incompatible with the Islamic call for unity. At other times it was 
neutral and synonymous with 1@’ifa, jam‘iyya and jamá'a, indicat- 
ing any group of men. 

During the greater part of the nineteenth century it was 
mainly with this last, neutral and loose sense, that hizb was used 
in the Middle East. The word was applied to such entities as the 
Holy Alliance in post-1815 Europe—"the kizb known as sant 
alyans,” the Catholics and Protestants of France and Britain— 
“the religious ahzab,” and the “hizb of Armenians who were 
opposed to their Patriarch [and who] broke away from him.”** 
These distinctions, of course, had nothing to do with political 
parties. Hizb was also used with reference to political groups 
within pluralistic polities which did not operate as organized 
parties, strictly speaking. Niqula Turk, for example, described 
the execution of Louis XVI in Paris, in January 1793, along with 
“a group [jumla] of people from among the government [arbāb 
al-dawla], who belonged to the [king's] kizb”; and as “only a few 
people of the king’s hizb survived, the hizb of the republic gained 
considerable strength.” Here, evidently, the term signified 
little more than a group of loyalists. Similarly, “it is rumoured 
that a large hizb of American Congress members wishes to 
launch a war against England,” one newspaper reported, mean- 
ing a group of politicians.“ Writing of the past, one author like- 
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wise noted that following the defeat of Hannibal by Scipio, tur- 
moil in the Roman Empire became widespread “and the ahzāb 
within it multiplied." Here, again, the reference was to factions.“ 
With such a nonspecific political meaning the term was also used 
as a verb (in the fifth form), to indicate short-term joint action of 
groups seeking to further a cause. In sixteenth-century England, 
according to one text, Queen Elizabeth accused Mary Stuart of 
having “tahazzabat (joined forces) with her enemies to assassi- 
nate her.” In contemporary Naples, there appeared “tahazzubat 
(factional associations) of people against the king of Italy.” And 
by the same token, Garibaldi was described as “one of the fa- 
mous mutahazzibin (those joining together] to advocate the idea 
of a Socialist International.”* 

While using Aizb flexibly, nineteenth-century Arab writers 
also chose the term to designate specific political parties abroad. 
Hizb was thereby given a more accurate meaning, which it car- 
ried along with the older, generic one, which it eventually re- 
placed. The change began with the emergence of the press,” in 
which an increasingly consistent attribution of the term to politi- 
cal parties in Europe and the United States gradually lent it 
precision. Such party names were either borrowed—for example, 
hizb al-tūrī, hizb al-libirāl, hizb al-radikal, hizb al-kunsirfātīf (the 
Tory, Liberal, Radical and Conservative parties); or, more 
commonly, loan-translated in such awkward compounds as hizb 
muhibbi al-hurriyya (“party of freedom lovers,” the Liberals), 
hizb al-muhāfizīn (“the Conservative Party”) and hizb mā ward’ 
al-ihtifāzī (“the Ultra Conservative Party").! As was the case 
with other items of the political vocabulary, the process of mo- 
dernizing this term was slow. Authors occasionally interchanged 
hizb with other generic terms: tā'ifa, firqa (division, unit), qism 
(part) and De (group), or sometimes simply ahl ("[group of] 
people"), were applied to such entities as the Conservative 
Party—al-firga al-muhāfiza, the Liberal Party—ahl al-hurriyya, 
and the Democratic Party—al-fi’a al-dhīmugrātiyya.” These fur- 
ther attested to the fluidity of the notion. 

By the time the first political hizb appeared in the Middle 
East, the term had come to carry a double meaning, being at 
once loose and precise. The Egyptian al-hizb al-watani, known as 
“the patriotic (or national) party”—established in late 1879 by a 
group of ex-ministers amid a tense political atmosphere—-has 
often been described as “the first political party in Egypt." More 
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accurately it was a grouping of men who combined to express the 
country’s desire for independence, an ad hoc association orga- 
nized loosely, for whom attaining parliamentary representation 
was not at all a goal. When these politicians were joined by army 
sympathizers, the latter were depicted, just as loosely, as al-hizb 
al-askari, the military “party,” or rather, “group of support- 
ers.” Ahmad "Urābī, who also joined the kizb and became its 
leader, later offered an illuminating definition of it. Accused in 
court of illegally heading a “kizb within the government system,” 
he argued that hizb was no more than a general name attached to 
a patriotic association. Egypt, he insisted, was “inhabited by vari- 
ous ethnic communities [ajnās], each of which may be regarded 
as a hizb. Furthermore, the country’s [entire] population forms a 
hizb by itself.” Every people, "Urābī suggested, “have ahzāb 
which concern themselves in preserving their country’s indepen- 
dence and defending its rights.” 

"Urābī's argument may have been apologetic. But the point 
was surely valid: kizb was then still an uncertain term; and the 
hizb he himself headed was an association of an ambiguous type, 
a movement. It was doubtless “patriotic” and “nationalistic.” 
But it was not a political party as understood in the context of 
political pluralism. This loose sense of hizb was still reflected in a 
statement in 1899 by a compatriot, Jurji Zaydan, who lamented 
the “division of every country and every people and every com- 
munity [in the Islamic lands] into [so many] ahzab (factions) and 
firag (groups) that only God can enumerate them.”* 

Of the two meanings which the word implied in foreign con- 
texts, it was thus only the older, more general one that was 
applicable in local contexts as well. Al-hizb al-watani of 1879 
seems to have foreshadowed political parties in the Middle East 
in name more than in substance. That “party” turned out to be 
short-lived, with no immediate successor. The next appearance of 
hizb in the region would again be in Egypt, in the twentieth 
century. This time it would carry the name in its newer sense, the 
sense which was acquired through its application to political 
parties in Europe and the United States. 


Conclusion 


“A perfect translation is impossible,” Luis Lozano, a professional 
translator, once observed. “We cannot project our perceptions 
into the minds of other people and arouse in them images identi- 
cal to our own. Even the simplest object, a tree, for example, will 
evoke in one person a particular species, shape, size, color, and 
surroundings which can never coincide with those imagined by 
another person.” It is relatively easy, however, to translate ab- 
stract ideas, Lozano went on to say; “since no one can picture in 
a material way such concepts as friendship, justice or freedom, 
there cannot be much discrepancy when referring to these terms 
in any language.”' As the evidence produced in the present study 
clearly demonstrates, there is ample room for confusion even in 
the rendering of abstract notions. Such a confusion is liable to 
occur in translation from one language to another when both 
belong to the same civilization; it is the more likely when the 
translation is designed to cross an intercivilizational barrier. 

The difficulties facing Middle Eastern writers who engaged 
in such a task were tremendous. Confronted suddenly with an 
alien system of ideas, Arab authors were caught unprepared. 
Lacking the conceptual training, even the lexical tools, required 
for the purpose, their situation was much like that of a jazz band 
ordered to play a classical symphony. The developments dis- 
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cussed in the previous chapters bear testimony to the unprece- 
dented magnitude of the challenge and to the depth of the crisis it 
generated. They also testify to the admirable efforts invested by 
the educated Arab elite who had to meet that challenge. 

As we have seen, the most natural (and hence most common) 
way of addressing the problem of inadequate repertoire was 
through analogy. Arab writers, at times unaware of the foreign 
ideas’ distinct nature, and at others aware of it but lacking appro- 
priate Arabic terms, introduced many novel concepts through 
words denoting their approximate Middle Eastern equivalents. 
Thus, nations and nation-states in the West were treated as milla, 
t@ifa and gabīla; European emperors were entitled malik or 
sultan; citizens were described as ra‘iyya, and their appointed or 
elected leaders as shuyukh, a'yān or mab‘uthin; parliaments were 
presented as diwan and mashwara, and their members as arbab 
and ashab; and man-made constitutions became sharia. Techni- 
cally, such analogies lent new layers of meaning to old Arabic 
words, layers which seemed to be compatible with their preexist- 
ing content. This kind of solution had the obvious advantage of 
rendering the new ideas intelligible, no doubt an important pre- 
requisite for their assimilation in the region. 

But analogies, by definition, are of limited designative capac- 
ity; they are useful for general orientation, but are not designed 
for precise identification. When an analogous instance is presented 
as identical with another, through the application of one name to 
both, proximity substitutes for exactitude, and discrepancy is 
likely. When Tahtawi explained that “the Protestants . . . are to 
Catholic Christianity what the Khawārij are to Islam,” his was an 
analogy carefully qualified by an explicit reference to the respec- 
tive Christian and Muslim contexts; it did not pretend to offer 
more than a rough idea of the Protestants and, moreover, sought 
to prevent confusion between them and their Middle Eastern ana- 
logue. But when, on the other hand, Tahtawi’s colleague rendered 
a "décret rigoreux contre les Protestantes" as al-fermān al-sa‘b 
al-sadir fi haqq al-mu‘tazila (“the rigorous ferman issued with re- 
gard to the mu‘tazila”), in which the Protestants are identified 
outright as a medieval philosophical school in Islam, he made 
confusion between the two unavoidable.’ The latter example is the 
more typical of the analogies used by nineteenth-century Middle 
Eastern observers of the West. The resultant discrepancy may or 
may not have reflected misconception on the part of the writer, 
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but it was always liable to produce one in the reader’s mind. And 
when names devised through this method gained popular cur- 
rency, confusion was perpetuated. 

The ambiguity produced by imprecise analogies had two in- 
evitable effects. First, it interfered with the Arab understanding 
of principles underlying political patterns in Europe, and was 
therefore largely responsible for the confused view Arabs had of 
Western civilization in general. Second, and perhaps more impor- 
tant, by making Arab observers acquire an approximate, rather 
than accurate, notion of the new ideas, it eventually influenced 
the way in which such ideas were implemented in the region 
itself. Analogies, both lexical and conceptual, facilitated the 
adoption of new patterns through making them more comprehen- 
sible; but at the same time they also contributed to the creation 
of modified—and often substantially different—versions of for- 
eign ideas in the Middle East. One may therefore argue that the 
gap which emerged between European political models and their 
Middle Eastern applications, ascribable, of course, to many other 
factors, may also be attributed to the lax way in which the foreign 
ideas were presented and interpreted in the region during the 
first formative century of exposure to the West. 

Better acquaintance with foreign concepts gradually led to 
dissatisfaction with the usual method of conveying modern knowl- 
edge. Certain Arab writers, while still using analogies regularly, 
were careful to add explanatory remarks indicating the limits of 
the comparisons. Others turned to explore alternative lexical 
paths. They dug in classical dictionaries, bringing back to life 
words long forgotten, such as "āhil and ddr al-nadwa; revived 
archaic meanings of words, as was the case with fawdā (used to 
denote republic); devised neologisms, such as jumhūriyya, 
raā'iyya and mu'tamar; and, rather reluctantly, resorted to out- 
right borrowing of foreign words, such as urd, barlamān, sharta 
and dīmugrātiyya. The discontent which gave ground to these 
efforts marked an important development, for it signified grow- 
ing awareness of the dissimilarities between traditional and mod- 
ern ideas. Such differences seemed to warrant that a distinction 
in name be made between the foreign and local ideas. Symboli- 
cally, some astute authors even found it difficult to properly 
render in Arabic the very word “politics”; they felt ill at ease 
with using the traditional term siydsa, meaning management of 
state or of other affairs (and nowadays the accepted word for 
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“politics”), sensing that the Western variant of politics was some- 
thing else. Some of them thus preferred the alien (and awkward) 
term būlītīga or būlītīgiyya. "Būlītīga means siyāsa,” shaykh 
Tahtawi remarked, for *būlītīga is all that concerns the state and 
its government”; but in a European context, he noted, būlītīga 
had additional specific characteristics: “the Ifranj use the term to 
imply the caution and prudence of state leaders, their keeping of 
state secrets, their handling of documents and their addressing 
[official] matters.”* Such traits may have been shared by Middle 
Eastern leaders as well, yet Tahtawi felt that, in the European 
version, they carried a certain additional spirit which the word 
siyasa could not quite properly convey. This kind of keen aware- 
ness was an essential condition to a more precise understanding 
and rendition of the new concepts coming to Middle Eastern 
attention. 

However, the growth of such awareness was necessarily slow 
and protracted, a fact clearly reflected by the lexical evidence. 
The second and third quarters of the nineteenth century, in par- 
ticular, were a period of haphazard Jexical experimentation and 
much fluidity—a period, to use Jaroslav Stetkevych’s words, in 
which Arabic was “tortured” and often strained “beyond its 
point of tolerance,” and one typified by extensive “disharmony 
between concept and term.”* Numerous expressions were tried. 
Some struck roots; many others were abandoned after a while. 
Certain new words were semantically sounder than the previous 
analogical terms they replaced, but as such they were often less 
understandable to the audience. Evoking no familiar associations 
in those who came across them, they remained enigmatic, obscur- 
ing as much as they clarified. Such, for instance, was the case 
with jumhūriyya, which replaced mashyakha as a term for repub- 
lic; the newer expression was more accurate (or, rather, less erro- 
neous), yet to many it spelled little but mystery. Such was also 
the case with most of the loan-words, which conveyed the alien 
ideas precisely but must have left many people perplexed about 
their exact, or even approximate, meaning. 

The Arab deciphering of modern Western concepts, and the 
verbal tools created to transmit them, came a long way during the 
nineteenth century. An Arab intellectual in 1900 examining a 
political text from 1800, or even an account from the early years 
of the press in the mid-1860s, would have found many ideas to 
have been ambiguously presented and numerous expressions to 
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be obsolete, if not altogether unrecognizable. By 1900 the Arabic 
political vocabulary had become considerably richer, not so much 
in the number of words as in the expanded designative ability of 
many old terms. Yet this is not to say that all, or most, of the 
obstacles to a smooth communication of modern ideas had been 
removed. As we have seen, much confusion was still evidenced— 
and produced—by imprecise language even at the end of the 
period: at that stage, ra‘iyya was still an acceptable word for 
citizens, a'yān was a common title for lords and congressmen, 
mashyakha continued to occur in texts discussing republics, and 
elected representative assemblies were often referred to as majlis 
shūrā. Following several centuries of “Muslim discovery” and 
another century of “Arab rediscovery” of Europe, there re- 
mained much to be discovered, comprehended and assimilated; 
and Arab intellectuals of the late nineteenth century bequeathed 
this task to their successors in the twentieth. 

In the twentieth century, the process of Arab familiarization 
with modern ideas was accelerated by closer contacts between 
Europe and the Middle East. The channels through which 
knowledge was brought in, first the press and then the electronic 
media, constantly improved. The emergence of separate Arab 
political entities, and later of independent states, permitted ex- 
tensive practice of the modern principles at home. Ideas hitherto 
known to a few intellectuals became public property, and the 
adaptation of Arabic to new needs was more orderly, passing 
from translators and journalists to language academies. The 
Middle East became a stage for what seemed to be modern-style 
kings and republican governments, citizens with political rights 
and their elected representatives, parliaments and political par- 
ties, constitutions and civil legislation, nation-states and inter- 
Arab diplomacy. More precisely, these were malik and jumhū- 
riyya, muwātin and nuwwab, majlis and hizb, dustūr and tashrr, 
umma and mw tamar. Most of these terms, common in 1800, had 
been resemanticized by 1900 so that they now meant very differ- 
ent things. Reminiscent of, yet distinct from, their past tradi- 
tional referents, they were also analogous to, but not identical 
with, their Western counterparts. With their historical import and 
modern meanings, these words faithfully reflect the dual compo- 
sition of the Middle Eastern variants: Western concepts superim- 
posed upon traditional foundations and then refashioned. 

Yet despite the better grasp of modern ideas and the coordi- 
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nated lexical efforts, some ambiguity concerning modern princi- 
ples of politics seems to have remained. Many Arabic words 
continue to designate both the Western and the Middle Eastern 
versions of the same ideas, blurring the distinctions between 
them. This must adversely affect the Arab interpretation of poli- 
tics abroad (and hence, indirectly, interfere with the dialogue 
between the Middle East and the West—although the rapid de- 
velopment of communication helps to minimize the problem). In 
addition, each of the ideas imported into the region has come to 
take on many local forms. The proliferation of states gave ground 
to a plurality of political realities; and in the Arabic language 
which serves them all, many political terms have come to carry a 
whole gamut of connotations, changing their meaning from one 
Arab context to another. For instance, the term umma, in the 
newly acquired sense of nation-state, means one thing when used 
with reference to Egypt—al-umma al-Misriyya, a context in 
which it brings to mind primarily a glorious past, a unique com- 
munal homogeneity and a proud national revival; but the word 
means something quite different when applied to the Arab na- 
tion—al-umma al-"Arabiyya, implying a fragmented community 
sharing a dream of future unity. The Lebanese umma, the Pales- 
tinian umma, and every other umma in the Middle East, each 
lend a specific color to the term, which also continues to bear its 
old meaning in references to the Islamic umma. To give another 
example, the post-1952 Egyptian jumhüriyya has little in common 
with the post-1967 jumhūriyya in the Popular Democratic Repub- 
lic of (South) Yemen which, in turn, bears no resemblance to the 
Lebanese jumhüriyya. All three, of course, are quite unlike the 
political systems in France or the United States, which speakers 
of Arabic designate by the very same name. 

It goes without saying that the intercivilizational language 
barrier has been equally detrimental to Western efforts to fathom 
Middle Eastern ideas; the lesson the lexical evidence in this study 
seems to teach us applies to both cultures alike. The most accu- 
rate way of describing political institutions and processes in the 
Arab countries is, of course, by using the Arabic terms. Any 
substitute would be at best approximate. If, for instance, we 
designate a majlis al-umma as “parliament,” we risk imposing 
upon the subject a variety of irrelevant connotations which might 
badly distort it. This is even more true in the discussion of Middle 
Eastern realities in earlier centuries, when the gap between tradi- 
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tional Islamic concepts and modern Western vocabulary was in- 
comparably broader than it is now. This might sound trivial. Yet, 
numerous instances in recent scholarship repeatedly confirm that 
these points cannot be overemphasized. 

The semantic exploration of modern Arabic is still an unde- 
veloped field. The utilization of semantic evidence in Middle East- 
ern historical research is even less advanced. As already indicated 
in the introduction, the present work does not purport to offer 
more than a preliminary statement on the subject. Even within the 
limited territory of political concepts investigated here, much re- 
mains to be done, and many other ideas untouched by this study 
still need to be explored. Areas other than politics—social atti- 
tudes, economic notions, religio-philosophical views—would like- 
wise benefit from this kind of examination. 

In the grand play of modern Middle Eastern political history, 
where relations with another culture have played an immense 
role, language has been of crucial importance in every sense. 
This, apparently, is as true of the twentieth century as it is of the 
nineteenth. 
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equivalent of “religion.” 

11. Shahrastani, Milal, vol. 1, pp. 10-11; vol. 2, p. 61. 

12. E.g. Oalgashandī, vol. 6, pp. 90, 94, 173ff.; vol. 8, pp. 36ff. See also Ibn 
Khaldün, p. 233. 

13. Shaw, History, vol. 1, pp., 58-59, 134-35, 151-53; Gibb and Bowen, pt. 
2, pp. 207ff; cf. Braude, pp. 69-72. 

14. Tarabayn, p. 379. 

15. Ferīdūn, vol. 1, pp. 12-13; Mu'āhedāt, vol. 1, pp. 5, 181-82, 214, 240; 
vol. 2, pp. 3, 56, 97, 196, 214; vol. 3, pp. 85, 221; Cevdet, vol. 6, p. 236; Shihabi, 
pp. 187-89 (quoting Ottoman fermāns); Bianchi, Dictionnaire, and Handjēri, 
Dictionnaire, s.v. nation; Lewis, Emergence, pp. 334—36. 

16. Jabarti, Mudda, pp. 20-21. 

17. Tahtāwī, Takhlis, pp. 141, 142 (cf. Duverger, pp. 81—82), 253, 271. 

18. Tahtawi, Qala'id, pt. 1, pp. 41, 94; see also his Takhlis, pp. 141, 142 (cf. 
Duverger, pp. 81—82), 271; idem, Ta‘ribat, p. 58. 

19. E.g. Zarābī, Qurra, vol. 1, pp. 105-6 (cf. Desmichels, vol. 1, p. 192); 
Bayy&', p. 6 (cf. Voltaire, Charles, p. 34); Na'am, p. 86 (cf. Marquam, pp. 146- 
47); Qasim, pp. 247, 250, 344, 345, 368, 370; Mahmūd, vol. 1, pp. 45, 341 (cf. 
Robertson, L'Histoire, vol. 1, pp. 75—76; vol. 2, p. 375); Ahmad Tahtawi, Rawd, 
p. 265 (cf. Voltaire, Pierre, vol. 2, p. 174). 

20. For these examples see, respectively, Ahmad Tahtawi, Rawd, p. 265 (cf. 
Voltaire, Pierre, vol. 2, p. 174); Qasim, p. 250. For similar instances from the first 
half of the century see e.g. Jabarti, Mudda, p. 7 (Bonaparte's proclamation); 
idem, Mazhar, p. 20; al-Dīwān al-khususi, p. 3; Shihabi, pp. 441, 484 (cf. Corre- 
spondance de Napoleon I", Paris, 1856, vol. 11, p. 444); ai-Wagā'i' al-Misriyya, 
1829-1830, no. 121, p. 2; Tahtawi, Takhlis, pp. 72, 155, 253, 271; Zarabi, Qurra, 
vol. 1, pp. 16, 66 (cf. Desmichels, vol. 1, pp. 26, 119); Bayy&', p. 54 (cf. Voltaire, 
Charles, p.75); Qàsim, pp. 24, 248, 358, 371. 

For examples from a later part of the century see Wadi al-nil, 23 Apr 1869, p. 
16; 30 Apr 1869, pp. 45, 46; 16 June 1869, pp. 359-60; al-Jarida al-'askariyya 
al-Misriyya, 1865, pt. 2, p. 7; Abü al-Su‘td, Dars, pp. 2, 13; Thamarat al-funün, 
20 July 1875, p. 1; al-Sada, 5 June 1876, p. 1; Mubarak, vol. 3, p. 1052; Fikri, 
p. 173. 

21. Horovitz, pp. 190—91; cf. Jeffrey, p. 69. 

22. R. Paret, “Umma,” EF. Cf. also Massignon, L'UMMA, p. 151; Van 
Nieuwenhuijze, pp. 11ff; Wendell, pp. 24-77. 

23. E.g. Qalqashandi, vol. 6, pp. 38, 45, 48, 50, 52, 53, 62, 65, 130ff. 

24. E.g. Oalgashandī, vol. 4, p. 468; vol. 7, p. 67; Ibn Khaldün, p. 253. 

25. E.g. Qalqashandi, vol. 6, pp. 95, 174, 176, 177; vol. 8, pp. 36ff.; Shihàbi, 
p. 187 (quoting an Ottoman fermān). 

26. S.v. in Lisān al-“Arab. 

27. E.g. Mas'üdi, Murūj, vol. 2, pp. 144, 145, 148, 152; idem, Tanbih, pp. 
22, 50, 60, 67f., 120, 125, 156; Sand al-Andalusi, passim; Qalqashandi, vol. 1, p. 
371; vol. 5, pp. 379, 404, 414, 420, 421; Ibn Khaldün, pp. 72, 73, 76, 77, 83, 404. 
See also Ibn al-Ibri, p. 64f. 
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28. E.g. al-Tawhidi, pt. 1, pp. 70ff. 

29. Jabarti, Mudda, pp. 8, 10; see also the extensive discussion of this ques- 
tion in Wendell, pp. 84ff. 

30. Shihàbi, pp. 187ff. 

31. E.g. Tahtawi, Takhlis, pp. 69, 155; idem, Qala'id, pt. 1, pp. 29, 42, 83, 
100; pt. 2, p. 8 (cf. Depping, p. 14); idem, Kanz, p. 33; idem, Ta'ribàt, p. 52; 
Zarabi, Qurra, vol. 1, p. 16 (cf. Desmichels, vol. 1, p. 25); Qasim, pp. 3-5, 270. 

32. S.v. in Lisän al-"Arab, and in Lane. 

33. *Inan, Duwal al-tawā'if, passim. 

34. Raymond, vol. 2, pp. 505-7, and s.v. in the index. 

35. Nawwar, p. 325, and passim. 

36. E.g. Qalqashandi, vol. 8, pp. 42ff.; vol. 11, pp. 396, 403. 

37. E.g. ibid, vol. 5, pp. 404, 405, 416, 417. 

38. E.g. Ferīdūn, vol. 1, pp. 12-13; Mu'āhedāt, vol. 1, pp. 5, 53, 84, 149, 
155, 181, 213, 240; vol. 2, pp. 56, 97; vol. 3, pp. 85, 210, 221; Cevdet, vol. 5, p. 
273; Shihàbi, p. 187 (quoting Ottoman fermāns). 

39. For these examples see: Tahtawi, Takhlis, pp. 146, 252; idem, Qald’id, 
pt. 1, p. 79; pt. 2, pp. 99, 100 (cf. Depping, pp. 222, 224); idem, Ta'ribát, p. 264; 
Abu al-Su'ūd, Nazm, pp. 182, 186, 197; Zarabi, Qurra, vol. 1, p. 16 (cf. Desmi- 
chels, vol. 1, p., 26); Bayyā*, p. 17 (cf. Voltaire, Charles, p. 43); Qasim, pp. 138, 
141, 152. 

40. Qal'àwi, fol. 52b; a/-Wagā'i' al-Misriyya, 1829, no. 30, p. 3, and see 
similarly no. 37, p. 4. 

41. E.g. al-Diwan al-khusūsī, pp. 3—4; Jabarti, Mudda, pp. 36, 60, 85, 86, 
87; idem, Mazhar, p. 20; Shargàwi, pp. 3, 75, 81; Oalāwī, fol. 52b; Turk, p. 108; 
Shihabi, pp. 187-88, 190, 217; al-Wagā'i* al-Misriyya, 1829-1830, no. 116, pp. 2- 
3; no. 120, p. 1; no. 121, p. 1; no. 125, p. 2; Tahtawi, Takhlīs, pp. 72, 252; idem, 
Oalā'id, pt. 1, p. 68; pt. 2, p. 3; idem, Ta‘ribat, pp. 37, 52, 58, 85, 91, 263; 
Zarabi, Qurra, vol. 1, pp. 16, 86 (cf. Desmichels, vol. 1, pp. 26, 154); Qasim, pp. 
7, 138, 141, 146, 243, 244, 253. For later instances see: Hadiqat al-akhbar, 4 Sep 
1858, p. 1; Tarabulusi, p. 462; Qalfaz, Ta'rikh Butrus, p. 32; al-Ustadh, 23 Aug 
1892, p. 27. 

42. E.g. Jabarti, "Ajā'ib, vol. 3, p. 187; al-Wagā'i' al-Misriyya, 1829—1830, 
no. 121, p. 1; Na‘am, p. 84 (cf. Marquam, p. 143). 

43. E.g. Jabarti, Mudda, pp. 36, 60, 85, 86, 87; Tahtawi, Takhlis, p. 252; 
Abū al-Su‘td, Nazm, pp. 182, 186, 197; Bustrus, p. 58; Qalfaz, Ta'rikh Butrus, p. 
32; Qasim, p. 244. 

44. E.g. Qasim, pp. 138, 150, 152. 

45. Quran, XLIX:13, wa-ja‘alnakum shu'ūban wa-qabá'ila—"We have 
made you peoples [nations] and tribes”. For the use of sha‘b see chapter 3. 

46. Lisān al-‘Arab, s.v. g-b-1; Qalqashandi, vol. 1, pp. 308ff.; J. Chelhod, 
“Kabila,” EI*. 

47. E.g. al-Wagā'i al-Misriyya, 1829—1830, no. 121, p. 1; Tahtàwi, Qald’id, 
pt. 1, p. 27; pt. 2, pp. 100, 104 (cf. Depping, pp. 224, 232); idem, Kanz, p. 57; 
Zarābī, Bidāya, p. 120; Na'ām, pp. 85-86 (cf. Marquam, pp. 145-46); Bustrus, p. 
58; Sàlih, p. 117. 

48. Birjis Baris, 13 Oct 1859, p. 3; 26 Oct 1859, p. 4; 9 Nov 1859, p. 4; 23 
Nov 1859, p. 4; 7 Dec 1859, pp. 2, 4; 18 Jan 1860, p. 4; July 1860 (bilingual 
edition), p. 4; Salih, p. 117; Tawfiq, Rihla, pt. 3, p. 2; pt. 7, p. 6. 
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49. See further in A. Ayalon, “Arab discovery.” 

50. Tahtawi, Takhlis, p. 148 (cf. Duverger, p. 85); idem, Oalā'id, pt. 1, p. 
14; pt. 2, p. 102 (cf. Depping, p. 228); idem, Kanz, p. 117; idem, Ta'ribàt, pp. 
102, 105, 264, 275, 277, 293, and appendix, p. 85; Abū al-Su'ūd, Nazm, pp. 181- 
82; Na'àm, pp. 84—87 (cf. Marquam, pp. 143-47); Qasim, pp. 307, 358, 373, 375; 
see also al-Bashir, 22 Oct 1870, p. 61. 

51. Tahtawi, Takhlis, pp. 69, 141, 142, 146, 155, 203, 252, 253, 271. 

52. Tahtawi, Tatribüt, p. 85; Zarabi, Qurra, vol. 1, p. 16 (cf. Desmichels, 
vol. 1, pp. 25-6). 

53. Al-Jinan, 1871, pp. 452, 490, 493; 1874, p. 626; 1885, pp. 8, 27; al- 
Jawā'ib, 6 Feb 1878, p. 4; al-Janna, 1 Mar 1881, p. 1; Dā'irat al-ma‘arif, vol. 9, 
p. 146; al-Muqattam, 5 Mar 1889, p. 3; 19 Oct 1893, p. 3; 9 Jan 1894, p. 3; 30 
Nov 1895, p. 3; 10 Feb 1896, p. 3; 3 June 1897, p. 3; 12 Apr 1898, p. 3; 17 Mar 
1900, p. 1; Fikri, p. 256; al-Hilal, Feb 1894, p. 349, and May 1898, p. 661; 
al-Ra’y al āmm, 7 Nov 1894, p. 308; 19 June 1897, p. 163; al-Raja’, 19 Apr 
1895, p. 1; 10 May 1895, p. 1; 17 May 1895, p. 1; 21 June 1895, p. 1. Another 
meaning of umma——'the people," as distinct from “the government,” is dis- 
cussed in chapter 3. 

54. Marsafi, pp. 4—5. Interestingly, as examples for an umma defined by 
territory he cites al-umma al-Misriyya and al-umma al-Hijaziyya. See also Dela- 
noue; Wendell, pp. 135-40. 

55. 25 Sep 1884, pp. 188ff., and passim. 

56. AlUrwa al-wuthgā, 1884: 3 Apr, pp. 102, 105; 10 Apr, pp. 126, 127; 24 
Apr, pp. 132, 133; 22 May, p. 220; 28 Aug, p. 151; 25 Sep, pp. 186, 197, 198. See 
also Haim, "Islam and the theory"; Wendell, pp. 167ff. For more examples of the 
use of umma with this modern meaning see Hadigat al-akhbar, 16 Oct 1858, p. 1; 
9 Apr 1859, pp. 2-3; 9 Jan 1862, p. 1; Marrash, Rihla, p. 34; al-Bashir, 11 Nov 
1871, p. 573; al-Jinan, 1871, pp. 452, 490, 493; 1872, pp. 112, 113; 1874, p. 626; 
1885, p. 27; Salih, p. 53; al-Jawá'ib, 6 Feb 1878, p. 4; Ishaq, Durar, p. 100; 
Al-Watani al-Misri, 29 Sep 1883, p. 6; al-Lata’if, vol. 2 (1887—1888), p. 197; vol. 7 
(1892—1893), p. 442; al-Fayyūm, 9 Feb 1895, p. 100; al-Raja’, 29 Mar 1895, p. 2; 
al-Mushir, 25 Apr 1896, p. 674; al-Ahram, 9 July 1896, p. 2; al-Ra’y al-“amm, 19 
Apr 1897, p. 168; al-Muqattam, 12 Mar 1898, p. 1; al-Mawsütàt, 23 Aug 1899, 
p. 241. 


Chapter 2 


1. For a discussion of empires and emperors, the concept and the terms, see 
Koebner, Empire. 

2. For a more detailed account on the semantic development of the term, 
see J. H. Kramers, “Sultan,” EF; Hasan al-Basha, Algab, pp. 89, 323ff.; Arnold, 
pp. 202~3. Cf. also Qalqashandi, vol. 5, pp. 447-48, and s.v. in the term index. 
Unlike the Ottomans, Moroccan rulers often attributed this title to heads of 
Christian European states, in treaties and correspondence; for some representa- 
tive examples see De Castries, ser. 1, pt. 3, vol. 1, pp. 100-1 (Izabila bint 
al-sultan Anrik of England, 1569); ser. 1, pt. 3, vol. 2, pp. 18, 157, 210, 479-80; 
ser. 1, pt. 3, vol. 3, pp. 285, 426, 436; ser. 1, pt. 5, vol. 1, pp. 50, 282; ser. 1, pt. 
5, vol. 2, pp. 399-400. 
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3. In the Bible at one time the idea of king (Hebrew melekh) and kingship 
was unmistakably a negative one; cf. the angry response of the Prophet Samuel to 
the People of Israel’s demand for a king. 

4. For a more detailed account see Madelung, pp. 84ff.; Mottahedeh, 
“Some attitudes”; Hasan al-Basha, Algab, pp. 73—74; idem, Funūn, pt. 3, pp. 
1139-42. The Persian equivalent of the term, shah, and its derivatives pādishāh 
and shāhānshāh, continued however to be used by the Ottomans and by other 
Muslim sovereigns. 

5. E.g. Qalqashandi, s.v. mulūk al-kufr in the term index. 

6. E.g. Sabbagh, p. 1; Turk, pp. 5, 47, 173, 217; Shihabi, pp. 321, 505, 508, 
599; Tahtawi, Takhlis, p. 116; idem, Oalā'id, pt. 1, pp. 28, 36, 42; idem, Kanz, 
pp. 25-27, 30, 31, 53, 76. 

7. For these examples see respectively: Jabarti, Mudda, p. 46; Turk, p. 24; 
Shihàbi, p. 187. For similar examples see: Jabarti, Mudda, p. 11; Turk, pp. 1, 2; 
Shihabi, pp. 187, 213, 214, 219, 236, 430, 439, 440, 460, 505, 506, 508, 601, 610, 
640; Tahtawi, Takhlis, pp. 259, 260. 

8. Shihabi, p. 219. See also Turk, p. 5. 

9. Shihabi, pp. 219, 320. 

10. Mardini, p. 392. 

11. Turk, p. 95. 

12. E.g. Shihabi, p. 458; Tahtawi, Takhlis, pp. 106, 198, 253, 255. 

13. Bayya‘, pp. 15—40. In the latter part of the book the language becomes 
much more consistent. 

14. E.g. Sabbagh, p. 1; Turk, pp. 2, 4, 47, 217; Shihabi, pp. 193, 214, 219, 
430, 437, 440, 441, 447, 448, 450, 451, 460, 464, 466, 480, 489, 504, 505, 506, 610, 
640; al-Waqà'i* al-Misriyya, 1829-1830, no. 91, p. 1; no. 110, p. 3; no. 113, pp. 2, 
3; no. 114, p. 2; no. 116, pp. 2, 3; no. 120, p. 1; no. 121, p. 1; no 126, p. 4; no. 
136, p. 2; no. 157, p. 2; no. 215, p. 1; no. 236, p. 3; no. 271, p. 2; Tahtawi, 
Takhlis, pp. 138, 142, 203, 262; idem, Oalā'id, pt. 1, pp. 29, 30, 32; idem, Kanz, 
p. 26. 

15. Indeed, in classical dictionaries, such as Lisān al-^Arab and the Oāmūs, 
the term appears under the root q-s-r. Cf. also Khwanzmi, pp. 113-14; Jawāligī, 
p. 271; *Asqalàm, p. 49a; Dahsba, p. 100a; Golius, Meninski and Richardson 
(1771), s.v. For examples of its use in classical texts see: Levi Della Vida, pp. 
268ff. (discussing a ninth-century Arabic translation of Paulus Orosius's chronicle 
of Roman history); Ibn Khuradadhbih, p. 43; Mas'üdi, Tanbih, pp. 106ff.; idem, 
Murüj, vol. 2, pp. 33ff.; Ibn al-‘Ibri, pp. 65-92; Umari, Tarif, pp. 52, 60, 62; 
Qalqashandi, vol. 5, pp. 384ff.; vol. 8, pp. 35, 44; Ibn Khaldün, pp. 232-33, 480. 

16. E.g. Ibn Sand p. 182; Amari, pp. 322-26, 339, 418-22, 509-22, and 
appendix, p. 61 (where it appears as al-badur and al-inbāradūr); Umar, Kalam, 
pp. 89, 96; Ibn Khaldūn, p. 234 (inbaradhür). For further references see Gott- 
schalk, “Al-anbaratir.” 

17. Meninski, s.v. 

18. For the use of gaysar and imbarātūr during the first third of the century 
see e.g. Jabarti, Mazhar, p. 285; Turk, pp. 4, 5, 47, 217; Shihàbi, pp. 219, 320, 
430, 432, 440, 448, 450, 451, 452, 460, 471, 475, 476, 477, 480, 489, 505; 
al-Waqa't^ al-Misriyya, 1829—1830, no. 130, p. 2; no. 157, p. 1; no. 164, p. 4; 
Tahtawi, Qala'id, pt. 1, pp. 2, 28, 29, 32, 73; idem, Kanz, pp. 30, 31. 

19. Padishàh was originally a Parthian title denoting a subordinate king, and 
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later came to mean a supreme sovereign. See further Bianchi and Kieffer, Dicti- 
onnaire, and Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire, s.v.; al-Hilāl, Nov 1893, p. 165. 

20. See Hasan al-Basha, Algāb, pp. 271-73, 274. 

21. For instances in which French kings were called padishah see Mu‘ahedat, 
vol. 1, pp. 4-14, 34-35; Ferīdūn, vol. 2, pp. 248, 490ff. In the late eighteenth 
century Ottoman rulers began to confer this title upon heads of other states; see 
e.g. Cevdet, vol. 1, p. 285; vol. 8, p. 281 (references to Russia); vol. 1, pp. 269— 
75, 277-81 (references to England). This change was a clear symptom of the 
decline in the empire’s international standing. 

22. E.g. Ferīdūn, vol. 2, p. 398; Mu‘ahedat, vol. 3, pp. 209-52 (pp. 249ff.— 
treaty of Belgrade, which provided for the change); Cevdet, vol. 5, p. 273. 

23. E.g. Ferīdūn, vol. 1, p. 12; vol. 2, pp. 97, 412-15, 419-22, 425-28; 
Mua‘ahedat, vol. 3, pp. 88, 102-12, 156-63, 172ff. 

24. E.g. Cevdet, vol. 8, p. 45f.; Mu'ühedát, vol. 1, pp. 41—51; vol. 4, p. 242. 

25. See Ferīdūn, vol. 2, and Mu‘ahedat, vols. 2 and 3, passim. 

26. Tahtawi, Qalà'id, pt. 1, pp. 10—11. 

27. See examples in notes 6, 7, 12, 14, and 18 above. 

28. For some of the last occurrences in which malik was still applied to the 
Russian czar and Roman emperors, during the 1840s and 1850s, see: Bayy&', pp. 
15, 22, 23, 24, 35, 36; Tahtawi, Ta'ribàt, p. 81; Ahmad Tahtāwī, Rawd, pp. 5, 37, 
48, 49 (cf. Voltaire, Pierre, vol. 1, pp. 4, 61, 81, 82); A^mal al-jam‘iyya al-Süriyya, 
p. 61; Bustrus, p. 84. 

29. Tahtāwī, Qalà'id, pt. 2, p. 104 (cf. Depping, p. 233). 

30. Tahtawi, Ta'ribàt, appendix, p. 92. See also pt. 1, pp. 77, 81, 272, and 
appendix, p. 64; ai-Waqa' ^ al-Misriyya, 1842, no. 623, quoted by Hamza, vol. 1, 
p. 118. 

31. E.g. Bayy&, pp. 23, 35; Mahmüd, vol. 1, p. 46 (cf. Robertson, vol. 1, p. 
78); Ahmad Tahtawi, Rawd, p. 5 (cf. Voltaire, Pierre, vol. 1, p. 4); Bustrus, p. 98; 
«Utārid, 9 Oct 1858, p. 1; 16 Oct 1858, p. 3; 13 Nov 1858, pp. 2, 3; 7 July 1859, p. 4; 
Hadiqat al-akhbar, 26 June 1858, p. 3; 3 July 1858, p. 4; 11 Sep 1858, p. 1; 13 Sep 
1858, p. 1; 16 Oct 1858, p. 1; al-Jawā'ib, 20 Nov 1870, p. 1, 27 Nov 1870, p. 3, and 6 
Dec 1870, p. 3 (text of the 1856 Treaty of Paris—references to “sultan of all the 
Russians" and “sultan of the French"); Abū al-Su'üd, Dars, p. 15 (the Roman 
empire—al-saltana al-Rümàniyya); Hunayn Khūrī, Tuhfa, pp. 62, 64, 79, 80, 81, 
222; al-Nahla, 15 June 1877, pp. 8, 10, and 1 July 1877, p. 34; al-Muqattam, 6 Apr 
1889, p. 1 (references to the “malika of the English and sultāna of India"); Kan'àn, 
p. 2. 

32. Tahtāwī, Takhlis, p. 253, and Oalā'id, pt. 1, p. 72. 

33. See Hasan al-Bāshā, Algāb, p. 336; Ferīdūn, vol. 2, pp. 76, 78, 96, 396, 
419, 504; Jabartī, Mudda, p. 85; Shargāwī, p. 81. 

34. S.v. in Lisān al-‘Arab, the Oāmūs, Bustānī's Muhit and Lane. Cf. rex 
magnus in Golius. 

35. E.g. Birjis Baris, 24 June 1859, p. 2; 7 July 1859, pp. 1, 3; 21 July 1859, pp. 1, 
2,4; 1 Sep 1859, pp. 1,2; 9 Nov 1859, pp. 2, 4; 7 Dec 1859, p. 4; 4 Jan 1860, p. 4; 8 May 
1862, p. 1; 11 Mar 1863, p. 1; 6 Jan 1864, p. 1; 16 Mar 1864, p. 2; 13 Apr 1864, p. 1; 
Harā'irī, pp. 3, 4. The term continued to appear occasionally in later years as well; 
e.g. ‘Abd al-Sayyid, Silwan, p. 109; al-Sadà, 5 Mar 1876, p. 2; Al-Nahla, 15 Aug 
1877, p. 71; 1 Sep 1877, p. 96; 1 Oct 1877, p. 115; 1 Mar 1878, p. 278. 
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36. For the use of gaysar and imbarātūr prior to the birth of the Arabic 
press, see e.g. Zarabi, Bidāya, p. 181; idem, Qurra, vol. 1, pp. 3, 4, 9, 39, 40; 
Bayy&, pp. 18, 27, 30, 37, 39, 42, 71, 82, 96, 98, 106; Abū al-Su'üd, Nazm, pp. 
42, 44, 161-62, 166-67, 176, 199, 200, 202, 204; Mahmid, vol. 1, pp. 21, 46, 133, 
162, 163 (cf. Robertson, vol. 1, pp. 12, 78, 289, 359, 360, 361); Qasim, pp. 137, 
138, 140, 142; Ahmad Tahtāwī, Rawd, pp. 37, 39, 40, 48 (cf. Voltaire, Pierre, vol. 
1, pp. 61, 64, 66, 81); Bustrus, pp. 65, 69, 71, 73, 84, 94, 114, 118, 121, 122, 123. 

37. E.g. Tahtawi, Takhlis, p. 261; idem, Kanz, pp. 53, 54; idem, Ta‘ribat, pt. 
1, pp. 122, 123; pt. 2, p. 64; Zaràbi, Qurra, vol. 1, p. 81 (cf. Desmichels, vol. 1, 
p. 145); Abū al-Su'ūd, Nazım, p. 202; Bayya‘, pp. 15, 16, 69; Mahmūd, vol. 1, pp. 
121, 162, 171-72 (cf. Robertson, vol. 1, pp. 259, 359, 381); Qasim, pp. 217, 218, 
222, 230, 231; Ahmad Tahtawi, Rawd, pp. 249, 314 (cf. Voltaire, Pierre, vol. 2, 
pp. 145, 260). 

38. For these examples see, respectively, al-Qàhira, 29 July 1886, p. 3; 
al-Muqattam, 9 Mar 1894, p. 1. In addition to these two newspapers, such differen- 
tiation normally appeared in Kawkab al-mashriq, al-Qahira al-hurra, al-Hilal, al- 
Mandar, al-Jami‘a al-“Uthmaniyya and Sannū”s al-Badàá'r. 

39. E.g. Abū al-Su'ūd, Nazm, p. 42; Mahmüd, vol. 1, pp. 21, 162, 163 (cf. 
Robertson, vol. 1, pp. 12, 359, 361); al-Arghūl, rabī' al-thānī 1315 (1897), p. 167; 
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al-Mushir (1895—1898). Salim Sarkis; Alexandria, 1894; weekly. A po- 
litical, anti-Ottoman journal. 

al-Nahla (1870; 1877—1880). Louis Sābunjī; Beirut, 1870 and London, 
1877; biweekly, then monthly. The London periodical was bi- 
lingual, Arabic-English. A cultural and political, anti-Ottoman 
journal. 

Nafīr Sūriya (1860—1861). Butrus al-Bustānī; Beirut. Eleven issues were 
published between September 1860 and April 1861, during the 
Mount Lebanon events. The main theme was a modern type of 
hubb al-watan, defined as “Syrian” patriotism. 

al-Nashra al-usbū'iyya (1871—1873; 1877; 1885—1886; 1888; 1891—1900). 
Beirut, 1871; weekly. Organ of the American missionaries in 
Beirut, edited by Henri Jessup, which devoted much space to 
discussing political matters. 

al-Nazzārāt al-Misriyya (1879—1880). Ya*qüb Sannu*. See Abū nazzāra. 

al-Nūr al-tawfīgī (1881—1889). Dimitrī Markūnas; Cairo, 1888; biweekly. 
A cultural and historical journal; ephemeral. 

al-Qahira (1885—1886). Salim Faris; Cairo, 1885; biweekly, then daily. 
An important newspaper, edited by Ahmad Faris al-Shidyaq’s 
son. In 1886 the editor closed it down, to replace it with al- 
Qahira al-hurra (see below). 

al-Oāhira al-hurra (1886—1888). Salim Faris and Najib Hindiyya; Cairo, 
1886; daily. An anti-British and anti-Ottoman newspaper which 
offered extensive coverage of foreign affairs. 

al-Ra’is (1900). Louis al-Khazin and Ibrahim al-Hawrānī; Junya, 1900; 
monthly. Ephemeral. 

al-Rajā” (1895; 1898—1899). Alexius Katib; Paris, 1895; weekly. Ephem- 
eral. 

al-Ra’y al-“Gmm (1894; 1896—1897). Iskandar Shahin; Cairo, 1893; 
weekly. A cultural and political journal. 

al-Sadā (1876—1877). Jibrà'il Dallal; Paris, 1876; biweekly. An Arabic- 
French bilingual journal; ephemeral. 

al-Tankit wal-tabkit (1881). ‘Abd Allah al-Nadim; Alexandria, 1881; 
weekly. A satirical-political newspaper by the spokesman of the 
*Uràbi movement; ephemeral. 

al-Tawaddud (1878-1880; 1888—1889; 1894—1898; 1898-1899). Ya'qüb 
Sannü*. See Abū nazzāra. 

Thamarāt al-funūn (1875—1882; 1889—1897). "Abd al-Oādir al-Oabbānī; 
Beirut, 1875; weekly. The first Muslim newspaper in Beirut, 
published under Ottoman patronage. Widely circulated and in- 
fiuential among Muslims. 

al-"Urwa al-wuthgā (1884). Jamal al-Din al-Afghāni and Muhammad 
“Abduh; Paris, 1884; irregular. Eighteen issues of this famous 
political organ were published. 
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al-Ustādh (1892—1893). "Abd Allah al-Nadīm; Cairo, 1892; weekly. A 
literary and political journal; ephemeral. 

«Utārid (1858—1859). Mansur Carletti; Marseille, 1858; weekly. One of 
the earliest Arabic newspapers; ephemeral. 

Wadi al-nīl (1868—1870). ‘Abd Allāh Abū al-Su‘ud; Cairo, 1866; semi- 
weekly. The first nonofficial newspaper in Egypt, which was, 
however, heavily supported by the Khedive. 

al-Watani al-Misri (1883). Ya°qub Sannü*. See Abū nazzāra. 

al-Wagā'i" al-Misriyya (1828—1833). Official organ of Muhammad Als 
government, Cairo, 1828; semiweekly. First Arabic newspaper; 
bilingual; Arabic-Turkish. Discussed local matters and, to some 
extent, political affairs abroad. 
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